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Journal  of  the  Convention  of  the 
Indiana  Territory,  1816 

Introduction* 

Indiana's  first  constitution  was  drafted  at  Corydon  dur- 
ing June  of  1816.  The  framing  of  a  constitution  was  a  basic 
step  in  Indiana's  transition  from  a  territory  of  the  United 
States  to  membership  in  the  Union  as  the  nineteenth  state. 
The  essential  steps,  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence,  were: 
adoption  of  a  memorial  by  the  Indiana  territorial  General 
Assembly  seeking  congressional  approval  for  statehood,  enact- 
ment by  Congress  of  an  enabling  act  authorizing  the  drafting 
of  a  state  constitution  and  the  organization  of  a  state  govern- 
ment, the  actual  writing  of  a  constitution  by  delegates  elected 
to  a  convention  for  this  express  purpose,  the  inauguration  of 
a  state  government,  and  formal  admission  by  Congress.  Al- 
though communication  and  transportation  facilities  were  quite 
limited,  these  important  steps  were  completed  in  a  remarkably 
short  time.  Governor  Thomas  Posey  approved  the  memorial 
for  statehood  on  December  11,  1815;  President  James  Madison 
approved  the  formal  resolution  of  Congress  officially  ad- 
mitting Indiana  into  the  Union  on  December  11,  1816.1 

American  territorial  government  had  first  been  estab- 
lished for  the  Indiana  area  in  the  spring  of  1788.  All  of  the 
Old  Northwest  was  then  organized  as  a  first  or  nonrepresenta- 


*  This  introduction  was  written  by  Donald  F.  Carmony,  professor 
of  history  at  Indiana  University  and  editor  of  the  Indiana  Magazine 
of  History. 

1  For  general  discussions  concerning  Indiana's  transition  from  ter- 
ritory to  state,  see:  John  D.  Barnhart,  Valley  of  Democracy:  The 
Frontier  versus  the  Plantation  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  1775-1818  (Blooming- 
ton,  1953),  178-96;  R.  Carlyle  Buley,  The  Old  Northwest:  Pioneer 
Period,  1815-18W  (2  vols.,  Indianapolis,  1950),  I,  58-78;  John  D.  Barn- 
hart  and  Donald  F.  Carmony,  Indiana:  From  Frontier  to  Industrial 
Commonwealth  (4  vols.,  New  York,  1954),  I,  143-60;  Logan  Esarey, 
A  History  of  Indiana  (2  vols.,  Fort  Wayne,  1924),  I,  242-59;  Charles 
Kettleborough,  Constitution  Making  in  Indiana  (3  vols.,  Indiana  His- 
torical Collections;  Indianapolis,  1916,  1930),  I,  xv-xxv.  Almost  all  of 
the  important  documents  relating  to  Indiana's  transition  to  a  state  are 
reprinted  in  Kettleborough,  Constitution  Making  in  Indiana,  and  Hubert 
H.  Hawkins  (comp.),  Indiana's  Road  to  Statehood  (Indianapolis,  1964). 
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tive  territory  pursuant  to  the  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787. 
In  1799  the  second  or  representative  stage  of  government  was 
established  for  the  entire  region,  but  in  1800  the  western  and 
larger  portion  of  this  area  was  detached  from  the  parent  ter- 
ritory and  returned  to  the  nonrepresentative  stage.  This  new 
Indiana  Territory  entered  the  second  stage  of  territorial 
government  five  years  later.  Talk  of  statehood  for  Indiana 
had  occurred  earlier,  but  no  major  effort  developed  until  1811. 
Late  in  that  year  the  territorial  legislature  formally  petitioned 
Congress  seeking  authorization  for  Indiana  to  frame  a  con- 
stitution and  become  a  state.2  A  few  months  later  a  House 
committee  recommended  approval  of  the  request  whenever 
Indiana's  population  reached  at  least  35,000  as  ascertained 
by  a  territorial  census.3  Such  a  census,  taken  in  the  spring 
of  1815,  indicated  an  aggregate  population  of  nearly  64,000, 
a  total  well  in  excess  of  the  60,000  minimum  number  required 
for  statehood  by  the  Northwest  Ordinance.4  Meanwhile,  the 
creation  of  separate  territories  for  Michigan  (1805)  and 
Illinois  (1809)  had  reduced  Indiana  to  approximately  its  pres- 
ent area,  save  for  important  modifications  of  its  northern 
border  which  accompanied  the  transition  to  statehood.5 

The  second  and  successful  petition  for  statehood  was 
adopted  by  the  Indiana  territorial  legislature  during  the  period 
of  rapid  growth  in  western  population  following  the  War 
of  1812.  This  memorial — approved  December  11,  1815 — 
noted  that  Indiana's  population  already  exceeded  the  minimum 
required  for  statehood.  It  asked  congressional  authorization 
for  the  election  of  delegates  to  a  constitutional  convention  and 
suggested  how  the  proposed  forty-two  delegates  might  be 
apportioned  among  the  thirteen  organized  counties  of  the  ter- 
ritory. It  also  asked  that  the  convention  have  the  option  of 
deciding  whether  it  would  "be  expedient  or  inexpedient,  to  go 
into  a  State  Government.  ..."  The  memorial  sought  generous 
grants  of  federal  land  and  revenue  therefrom.  The  closing 
portion  of  the  memorial  affirmed  the  attachment  of  the 
people  of  the  territory  to  the  fundamental  principles  pre- 
scribed by  Congress  for  governments  established  from  the  Old 


2  Louis  B.  Ewbank  and  Dorothy  L.  Riker  (eds.),  The  Laws  of  In- 
diana Territory,  1809-1816  (Indiana  Historical  Collections,  XX;  Indi- 
anapolis, 1934),  787-88. 

3  Annals  of  Congress,  12  Cong.,  1  Sess.,  1247;  Kettleborough,  Con- 
stitution Making  in  Indiana,  I,  66-67. 

4  Annals  of  Congress,  14  Cong.,  1  Sess.,  460. 

5  Buley,  Old  Northwest,  I,  63-64,  has  maps  showing  the  changes 
resulting  from  the  establishment  of  these  territories  as  well  as  the 
changes  accompanying  statehood. 
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Northwest,  especially  "as  respects  personal  freedom  and  in- 
voluntary servitude.  .  .  ."6 

The  Indiana  appeal  for  statehood  was  soon  laid  before 
Congress.  On  December  28,  only  seventeen  days  after  its 
passage  by  the  territorial  legislature,  it  was  presented  in  the 
House  and  referred  to  a  select  committee  chaired  by  Jonathan 
Jennings,  who  was  in  his  fourth  term  as  Indiana's  territorial 
delegate  to  Congress.  Several  days  later  it  was  presented  to 
the  Senate,  where  it  was  also  referred  to  a  select  committee. 
On  January  5  Delegate  Jennings  submitted  for  his  committee 
a  favorable  report  concerning  the  statehood  memorial.  A  bill 
for  an  enabling  act  authorizing  statehood  accompanied  the 
report.  This  act  passed  the  House  on  March  30  by  a  vote  of 
108  to  3.  It  cleared  the  Senate  on  April  13,  and  was  approved 
by  the  President  six  days  later.7  Less  than  four  months  had 
elapsed  since  Congress  had  received  the  petition. 

The  Indiana  Enabling  Act8  called  for  a  constitutional 
convention  at  Corydon,  commencing  June  10,  1816.  Delegates 
to  the  convention  were  to  be  elected  on  May  13.  Their  ap- 
portionment among  the  thirteen  organized  counties  was  as 
proposed  in  the  territorial  memorial,  except  that  Harrison 
County  was  given  one  additional  delegate.  Upon  convening, 
the  delegates  were  to  decide  whether  to  draft  a  constitution 
and  enter  statehood  or  to  authorize  a  subsequent  convention 
for  this  purpose.  The  enabling  act  explicitly  stated  that  the 
new  state  must  have  a  republican  form  of  government  as  well 
as  one  not  repugnant  to  the  articles  of  compact  of  the  North- 
west Ordinance.  These  articles,  declared  by  the  ordinance  to 
be  "unalterable,  unless  by  common  consent' '  of  "the  Original 
States  and  the  people  and  States"  in  the  Northwest  Territory, 
guaranteed  federal  title  to  the  land  of  the  region;  declared 
the  navigable  tributaries  of  and  portages  between  the 
Mississippi  and  the  St.  Lawrence  common  highways  available 
for  the  use  of  citizens  of  the  United  States;  affirmed  that 
state  carved  from  the  area  "shall  forever  remain"  a  part 
of  the  United  States;  and  made  inhabitants  of  the  region  liable 
for  their  share  of  federal  taxes  and  debts.9 

The  enabling  act  also  defined  the  boundaries  of  the  new 
state,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  convention.  As  proposed, 


6  Ewbank  and  Riker,  Laws  of  Indiana  Territory,  1809-1816,  pp.  81 1- 
14. 

7  Annals  of  Congress,  14  Cong.,  1  Sess.,  31,  315,  408,  459-60,  1300, 
1842-43. 

8  The  enabling  act  is  in  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  III,  289-91. 

9  Journals  of  the  Continental  Congress,  XXXII,  339-43. 
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a  slight  adjustment  was  made  in  the  border  between  Indiana 
and  Illinois,  a  considerable  section  was  lost  in  the  upper 
peninsula  (of  Michigan) ,  and  a  ten-mile  strip  was  added  along 
the  northern  border  at  Michigan's  expense.  Although  sub- 
stantial grants  of  land  and  revenue  therefrom  were  offered  to 
the  people  of  the  state,  principally  for  the  support  of  educa- 
tion and  internal  improvements,  these  contributions  were  con- 
siderably less  generous  than  had  been  requested  in  the  ter- 
ritorial petition.  Moreover,  they  were  offered  on  condition 
that  federal  land  within  Indiana  be  free  of  state  and  local 
taxes  for  five  years  following  its  sale. 

Very  little  time  remained  between  receipt  of  information 
that  the  enabling  act  had  been  approved  and  the  election  of 
delegates  on  May  13.  The  Vincennes  Western  Sun,  for  in- 
stance, first  conveyed  information  of  the  act's  passage  in  its 
issue  of  May  4,  leaving  time  for  only  one  additional  number 
before  the  election.  Only  a  few  newspapers — all  of  them 
weeklies — existed  in  the  territory,  but  news  of  the  election 
probably  also  spread  by  letter  and  by  word  of  mouth.  Formal 
methods  of  nominating  candidates  had  not  developed  and 
political  parties  were  as  yet  unborn.  Candidates  either  an- 
nounced themselves  or  were  informally  proposed  by  other 
individuals — at  times  without  the  candidate's  knowledge. 
Voters  could  cast  their  ballots  for  individuals  who  had  not 
been  nominated  as  well  as  for  those  who  had.10  Since  the 
enabling  act  authorized  persons  entitled  to  vote  for  members 
of  the  territorial  legislature  to  vote  for  delegates,  virtually 
all  adult  white  males  were  eligible  to  participate  in  the  elec- 
tion.11 

The  movement  for  statehood  did  not  have  unqualified 
support.  While  Delegate  Jennings  and  many  of  his  friends 
favored  the  transition  to  statehood,  territorial  Governor 
Posey — at  least  in  private  correspondence — termed  the  step 
premature.  Jennings  and  his  friends  constituted  the  most 
powerful  political  element  within  the  territory,  and  statehood 
offered  them  a  promising  opportunity  to  become  fathers  of  a 
new  commonwealth.  Posey,  nearing  the  end  of  his  three-year 
term  as  territorial  governor,  doubtless  realized  there  was  little 


10  The  Vincennes  Western  Sun,  May  4  and  11,  1816,  illustrates  both 
methods  of  nomination.  Territorial  election  laws  contain  much  informa- 
tion on  voting  practices.  See  Ewbank  and  Riker,  Laws  of  Indiana  Ter- 
ritory, 1809-1816,  pp.  225-36,  488-94. 

11  In  1811  Congress  extended  the  franchise  to  Indiana  residents  who 
were  free  white  adult  males,  provided  they  had  paid  a  territorial  tax. 
United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  II,  659-60;  Barnhart,  Valley  of  Democ- 
racy, 176-77. 
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likelihood  of  his  becoming  the  state's  first  elective  governor. 
Jennings  and  his  supporters  were  stronger  in  the  eastern  than 
in  the  western  counties  of  the  territory  while  Posey,  like 
Governor  William  Henry  Harrison  before  him,  was  strongest 
in  the  Wabash  counties.  The  charge  that  statehood  would 
substantially  increase  the  cost  of  government  to  Indiana  resi- 
dents was  the  principal  argument  against  it.  The  slavery 
issue  was  discussed,  but  the  preponderance  of  opinion  was 
unfavorable  to  slavery.12 

The  delegates  to  the  Cory  don  convention  were  an  able  and 
representative  selection  of  Indiana  citizens.  None  of  them 
was  a  native  of  the  state  whose  constitution  he  helped  write, 
but  nearly  all  residents  of  Indiana  had  arrived  in  the  previous 
two  decades,  most  of  them  after  1810.  Of  the  forty-three 
delegates,  about  twenty-five  were  natives  of  southern  slave 
states.  Among  these  were  perhaps  a  dozen  from  Virginia, 
six  from  Kentucky,  and  five  from  Maryland.  About  fourteen 
came  from  northern  states — seven  of  them  from  Pennsylvania. 
Six  were  natives  of  Europe.  Mainly  sons  of  pioneering 
stock,  the  delegates  possessed  good  character,  substantial  com- 
mon sense,  and  much  practical  knowledge.  Since  the  Indians 
still  held  title  to  virtually  the  entire  central  and  northern  parts 
Indiana,  almost  all  the  delegates  were  residents  of  the  southern 
portion  of  the  future  state.  The  delegates  had  had  much 
political  experience  in  legislative  bodies  as  well  as  in  a  variety 
of  local  offices.  Without  exception  they  appear  to  have  been 
disciples  of  Jeffersonian  Republicanism.  Factional  lines  were 
loosely  drawn,  but  supporters  of  Jennings  were  more  numer- 
ous than  were  the  supporters  of  the  Harrison-Posey  element.13 

Exactly  four  weeks  after  the  delegates  were  elected  they 
convened  at  Corydon  on  Monday,  June  10.  They  met  in  the 
recently  completed  territorial  capitol,  but  tradition  has  it  that 
some  committee  meetings  and  possibly  some  of  the  convention 
sessions  were  held  in  the  shade  of  a  nearby  elm.  During  the 
first  day  nearly  all  the  delegates  appeared,  Jennings  was 
elected  president  of  the  convention,  and  William  Hendricks, 
who  was  not  a  delegate,  was  elected  secretary.  Committees 
on  elections,  ways  and  means,  and  rules  and  regulations  were 
appointed.  The  day  closed  with  submission  of  a  resolution 
that  "it  is  expedient,  at  this  time,  to  proceed  to  form  a  con- 
stitution and  state  government,"  but  its  consideration  was 


12Barnhart,  Valley  of  Democracy,  180-84;  Buley,  Old  Northwest,  I, 
68-69. 

13  Barnhart,  Valley  of  Democracy,  184-85 ;  Buley,  Old  Northwest,  I, 
69-70. 
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postponed  one  day.14  On  the  next  day  rules  and  regulations 
were  adopted  for  the  government  of  the  convention,  the  of- 
ficial roster  of  delegates  was  approved  as  recommended  by  the 
elections  committee,  and  the  resolution  favorable  to  statehood 
was  passed  by  a  vote  of  34  to  8.15  During  the  third  day  a 
dozen  standing  committees  were  appointed  to  prepare  various 
articles  of  the  new  constitution.  Four  of  them  reported  pro- 
posed articles  the  very  next  morning!16  Pending  articles  or 
sections  of  the  constitution  were  reviewed  and  developed  ac- 
cording to  substantially  the  procedure  followed  in  the  enact- 
ment of  bills  into  laws.  A  committee  on  revision  was  appointed 
to  fit  together  the  different  parts  of  the  constitution  after  they 
were  approved.17  The  drafting  of  the  new  constitution  pro- 
ceeded rapidly  and  the  convention  was  able  to  adjourn  on 
June  29  after  only  eighteen  working  days. 

The  Constitution  of  1816  was  an  excellent  document. 
Clearly  and  concisely  written,  it  closely  followed  established 
political  concepts  and  practices.  Staunchly  committed  to  the 
principle  of  republican  or  representative  government,  it  re- 
flected a  liberal  and  mildly  democratic  interpretation  of  Jef- 
fersonian  Republicanism.  According  to  John  D.  Barnhart: 
"The  process  of  writing  .  .  .  was  not  the  simple  method  of 
copying  the  constitutional  law  of  another  state,  but  was  a 
method  of  selection.  Apparently  the  members  of  the  conven- 
tion had  before  them  copies  of  the  constitutions  of  the  nation 
and  the  various  states.  As  a  general  rule,  they  did  not  draw 
entire  articles  from  a  single  constitution  but  seem  to  have 
searched  through  these  documents  to  find  the  sections  which 
embodied  the  provisions  they  considered  preferable  for  the 
government  of  the  new  state.  Occasionally  they  wrote  a  new 
section  when  a  suitable  one  was  not  found  in  the  older  docu- 
ments."18 The  bill  of  rights  was  carefully  drawn  and  gave 
much  emphasis  to  safeguarding  individuals  rights  and  free- 
doms. Governmental  powers  were  distributed  among  the 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  departments,  but  the  legisla- 
tive branch  was  given  much  the  dominant  role.  Local  govern- 
ment— county,  township,  and  town — was  recognized  as  im- 
portant, though  details  concerning  it  were  left  largely  in  the 
hands  of  the  General  Assembly.  Prohibition  of  slavery  and 
the  granting  of  white  manhood  suffrage  merely  confirmed 


14  Journal  of  the  Convention  of  the  Indiana  Territory  .  .  .   (Louis- 
ville, 1816),  3-6. 
is  Ibid.,  7-11. 
™Ibid.,  11-19. 
™  Ibid.,  8,  39,  40. 
18  Barnhart,  Valley  of  Democracy,  191. 
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decisions  which  had  been  made  during  the  territorial  period. 
The  constitution  established  educational  goals  which  were 
advanced  for  that  day,  but  they  were  beyond  the  ability  of  the 
pioneers  to  attain  them.  While  the  General  Assembly  was 
made  very  powerful  and  was  to  meet  annually,  remaining 
in  session  as  long  as  it  thought  necessary,  frequent  elections 
and  short  terms  for  legislators  and  key  state  officials  were 
designed  to  maintain  popular  control  of  government.  Further- 
more, the  requirement  that  a  constitutional  referendum  must 
be  submitted  every  twelfth  year  guaranteed  each  generation 
two  opportunities  to  make  changes  in  the  constitution.  Wide- 
spread and  sustained  criticism  of  the  Constitution  of  1816 
did  not  develop  until  the  1840's  when  it  resulted  from  the 
impact  of  Jacksonian  Democracy  and  from  fiscal  problems 
caused  by  the  breakdown  of  the  state-sponsored  system  of 
internal  improvements.  The  Constitution  of  1816  was  never 
amended;  a  new  one  replaced  it  in  1851. 

The  transition  to  statehood  was  completed  in  the  several 
months  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Corydon  convention. 
As  directed  by  the  delegates,  the  convention  president,  Jona- 
than Jennings,  issued  writs  to  the  sheriffs  of  the  various 
counties  calling  for  the  first  election  under  the  constitution 
to  be  held  on  August  5.19  The  new  constitution  became  ef- 
fective without  a  popular  referendum,  but  the  election  of 
Jennings  as  governor  by  a  margin  of  more  than  five  to  four 
over  Posey  affords  considerable — and  perhaps  the  best  avail- 
able^— evidence  that  it  was  approved  by  a  majority  of  the 
voters.  The  first  state  legislature  convened  on  November  4, 
and  three  days  later  Jennings  was  inaugurated  as  governor. 
At  the  August  election  Hendricks  had  been  chosen  as  the 
state's  first  representative  in  Congress.  Early  in  November 
the  General  Assembly  selected  James  Noble,  a  member  of  the 
convention,  and  Waller  Taylor  to  represent  Indiana  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  Shortly  thereafter  the  legislature  chose 
three  electors  for  the  pending  presidential  election.  The 
General  Assembly  also  elected  various  judges  and  certain 
state  officials,  revised  territorial  laws,  and  enacted  new 
statutes  before  its  adjournment  on  January  3,  1817.20 

The  congressional  resolution  formally  admitting  Indiana 
as  a  state  was  approved  by  President  Madison  on  December  11, 


19  By  the  time  of  the  election  on  August  5  two  more  counties — 
Orange  and  Jackson — had  been  established,  making  a  total  of  fifteen 
counties. 

20  The  first  state  election  and  the  establishment  of  state  government 
are  reviewed  in  Kettleborough,  Constitution  Making  in  Indiana,  I,  xx- 
xxi;  Barnhart  and  Carmony,  Indiana:  From  Frontier  to  Industrial 
Commonwealth,  I,  159-60;  Buley,  Old  Northwest,  I,  74-75. 
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1816.21  Although  this  date  is  usually  considered  Indiana's 
"birthday,"  state  government,  as  indicated  above,  had  already 
been  in  operation  for  more  than  a  month.  Congressman 
Hendricks  had  been  seated  on  December  2,  Senators  Noble 
and  Taylor  were  not  seated  until  December  12.  Even  with 
these  steps  completed,  the  right  of  Indiana's  three  presidential 
electors  to  have  their  ballots  count  for  the  election  of  a  presi- 
dent and  vice  president  was  questioned,  but  their  partici- 
pation was  approved  in  February,  1817.  Not  until  the  follow- 
ing month,  however,  did  Congress  formally  make  its  laws 
effective  in  the  new  state  as  in  other  states.22  Nevertheless, 
December  11  remains  as  appropriate  a  birth  date  as  any  for 
the  state  of  Indiana. 

The  convention  journal  and  the  constitution  were  printed 
as  separate  items  by  Butler  and  Wood,  Louisville  publishers. 
On  its  final  day  the  convention  resolved  that  "two  complete 
copies"  of  the  constitution  be  made.  One  was  to  be  laid 
before  the  initial  session  of  the  General  Assembly  by  the 
convention  president.  This  mandate  was  fulfilled  and  the 
legislature  gave  the  copy  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  preserva- 
tion. Two  manuscript  copies  of  the  Constitution  of  1816 — 
presumably  the  two  specified  by  the  convention — have  been 
preserved.  One  is  in  The  Archives  Division  of  the  Indiana 
State  Library;  the  other  is  in  the  Indiana  Historical  Society 
Library.23 

Apparently  no  manuscript  copies  of  the  journal  of  the 
convention  have  been  preserved.  The  edition  printed  by  Butler 
and  Wood  thus  is  the  only  available  text  of  the  journal  and 
has  been  used  as  the  source  for  this  reproduction.  In  re- 
producing this  printed  document,  the  editor  has  followed  the 
Louisville  edition  precisely,  keeping  the  original  paging, 
running  heads,  and  lines  of  type  (with  the  same  word  divi- 
sions at  the  ends  of  lines,  whether  correct  or  not),  and  the 
signature  marks.  This  reproduction  has  also  retained  the 
spelling,  punctuation,  capitalization,  and  typographical  errors 
of  the  original  printing.24 


21  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  III,  399-400. 

22  Sources  cited  in  footnote  20  also  provide  information  on  congres- 
sional action  relating  to  Indiana's  statehood. 

23  Christopher  B.  Coleman,  "The  Discovery  and  Identification  of 
an  Original  Copy  of  the  Constitution  of  1816,"  Indiana  Magazine  of 
History,  XXX  (December,  1934),  360-64,  offers  a  detailed  account  of 
what  happened  to  these  two  copies  of  the  constitution.  The  constitution 
is  reprinted  in  Kettleborough,  Constitution  Making  in  Indiana,  I,  83-125. 

24  An  earlier  reprinting  of  the  journal  is  in  Report  of  the  Sixteenth 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  [Indiana]  State  Bar  Association  (Indianapolis, 
1912),  137-231.  Portions  of  the  journal  are  in  Kettleborough,  Constitu- 
tion Making  in  Indiana,  I,  78-128.  The  printing  which  follows  was  made 
from  a  copy  of  the  journal  in  the  Lilly  Library,  Indiana  University. 
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Counties  in  Indiana  in  1816.  Knox  County  is  the  large  area  in- 
dicated by  the  shaded  outline.  George  Pence  and  Nellie  C.  Armstrong, 
Indiana  Boundaries:  Territory,  State,  and  County  (Indiana  Historical 
Collections,  XIX;  Indianapolis,  1933),  533. 
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First  Indiana  State  Capitol,  Corydon. 
(Photograph  of  a  Drawing  in  the  Indiana  State  Library.) 
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CONVENTION 

OF  THE 

INDIANA  TERRITORY: 

BEGUN  and  held  at  the  town  of  Corydon,  in  the  county 
of  Harrison,  and  territory  aforesaid,  on  the  second 
Monday  in  June,  being  the  tenth  day  thereof,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixteen,  and 
of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States,  the  fortieth;  be- 
ing the  time  and  place  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the  con- 
vention for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  constitution  and  state 
government,  by  the  act  of  Congress,  entitled,  "an  act  to 
enable  the  people  of  the  Indiana  territory  to  form  a  consti- 
tution and  state  government,  and  for  admission  of  such  state 
into  the  Union,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  states:" 
The  following  members  appeared,  who  produced  certifi- 
cates of  their  having  been  duly  chosen  to  serve  in  the  con- 
vention aforesaid,  and  having  severally  taken  the  oath  of 
fidelity  to  the  United  States,  and  also  an  oath  faithfully  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  their  office,  took  their  seats,  to  wit: 

From  the  county  of  Wayne, 
Joseph  Holman,  Jeremiah  Cox, 

Patrick  Baird,  Hugh  Cull. 

From  the  county  of  Franklin, 
Robert  Hanna,  James  Noble, 

James  Brownlee,  William  H.  Eads, 

Enoch  McCartey. 

From  the  county  of  Dearborn, 
Ezra  Ferris,  James  Dill, 

Solomon  Manwaring. 

From  the  county  of  Switzerland, 
William  Cotton. 

From  the  county  of  Jefferson, 
David  H.  Maxwell,  Nathaniel  Hunt, 

Samuel  Smock. 
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From  the  county  of  Clark, 
Jonathan  Jennings,  James  Scott, 

Thomas  Carr,  John  K.  Graham, 

James  Lemon. 

From  the  county  of  Harrison, 
Dennis  Pennington,  Davis  Floyd, 

Daniel  C.  Lane,  Patrick  Shields. 

From  the  county  of  Washington, 
John  De  Pauw,  William  Lowe, 

Samuel  Millroy,  Robert  Mclntire, 

William  Graham. 

From  the  county  of  Knox, 
John  Johnson,  John  Badollet, 

William  Polke,  John  Bennefield, 

From  the  county  of  Gibson. 
David  Robb,  James  Smith, 

Alexander  Devin,  Frederick  Rapp. 

From  the  county  of  Posey, 
Dan  Lynn. 

From  the  county  of  Warrick. 
Daniel  Grass. 

From  the  county  of  Perry, 
Charles  Polke. 

The  convention  proceeded  by  ballot  to  elect  a  president; 
and  upon  examining  the  ballots,  it  was  found  that  Jonathan 
Jennings  was  duly  elected,  who  accordingly  took  his  seat 
in  the  chair. 

The  convention  proceeded  by  ballot  to  elect  a  secreta- 
ry; and  upon  examing  the  ballots,  it  appeared  that  William 
Hendricks  was  duly  elected,  who  was  accordingly  sworn 
into  office. 

On  motion, 

Ordered,  That  Henry  Batman  be  appointed  door-keeper, 
and  that  he  give  his  attendance  accordingly. 

The  president  laid  before  the  convention  certain  docu- 
ments from  the  secretary  of  the  Indiana  territory,  relative 
to  the  election  of  representatives  to  the  convention  from 
the  several  counties  within  the  same,  which  do  lie  on  the 
table. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Noble, 
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Ordered,  That  a  committee  of  elections,  to  consist  of  five 
members,  be  appointed. 

The  president  laid  before  the  convention  the  depositions 
of  John  L.  Baker,  and  others,  relative  to  the  legality  or 
otherwise  of  votes  given  in  the  Harmony  society,  in  the 
county  of  Gibson. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Floyd, 

Ordered,  That  a  committee  of  ways  and  means,  to  consist 
of  three  members,  be  appointed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dill, 

Ordered,  That  a  committee  be  appointed,  to  consist  of 
five  members,  to  prepare  rules  and  regulations  for  the  go- 
vernment of  this  convention  during  the  session  thereof. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ferris, 

Ordered,  That  the  rules  and  regulations  for  doing  and 
conducting  business  in  the  territorial  legislature,  as  far  as 
the  same  may  be  applicable,  be  observed  by  this  convention 
until  the  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose  shall  have 
reported  suitable  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government 
of  this  convention,  in  transacting  business  during  the  ses- 
sion thereof. 

The  president  then  proceeded  to  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  of  elections — a  committee  of  ways  and  means — 
and  a  committee  to  furnish  and  prepare  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  conducting  business  during  the  session  of  this  con- 
vention. 

And  thereupon  the  following  members  were  appointed, 
to  wit: 

Committee  of  Elections — Messrs.  Noble,  Johnson,  Smith, 
Hanna,  and  Holman. 

Committee  of  Ways  and  Means — Messrs.  Floyd,  De  Pauw, 
and  Carr. 

Committee  to  furnish  rules  and  regulations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  convention  in  transacting  business  during  the 
session — Messrs.  Dill,  Scott,  Badollet,  Polke,  of  Knox 
county,  and  Hunt. 

On  motion, 

Ordered,  That  the  convention  adjourn  till  three  o'clock 
this  afternoon. 


Three  o'clock  P.  M. 

Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
John  Boone,  a  member  from  Harrison  county,  appeared, 
produced  his  credentials,  was  sworn,  and  took  his  seat. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson, 

Ordered,  That  the  credentials  and  certificates  of  all  the 
members  present  and  sworn,  be  referreed  to  the  committee 
of  elections. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Robb, 

Ordered,  That  the  depositions  of  John  L.  Baker,  and  oth- 
ers, relative  to  the  legality  or  otherwise,  of  votes  given  in 
the  Harmony  society,  be  referred  to  the  committee  of  elec- 
tions. 

The  president  laid  before  the  convention  the  petition  and 
other  documents  of  Peter  Wilkinson,  from  the  county  of 
Posey,  relative  to  his  right  to  a  seat  in  this  convention. 

And  on  motion  of  Mr.  Ferris, 

Ordered,  That  the  same  be  referred  to  the  committee  of 
elections. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Robb, 

Ordered,  That  the  depositions  of  certain  persons  relative 
to  the  election  of  Dan  Lynn,  from  the  county  of  Posey, 
be  referred  to  the  committee  of  elections. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ferris, 

The  following  resolution  was  submitted  to  the  conven- 
tion for  their  consideration: 

"Whereas  by  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  the  19th  of 
April,  1816,  to  enable  the  people  of  the  Indiana  territory 
to  form  a  constitution  and  state  government,  and  for  the 
admission  of  the  same  into  the  Union  on  the  same  footing 
with  the  original  states,  it  is  provided,  that  the  convention, 
when  met,  shall  first  determine,  by  a  majority  of  the  votes 
of  all  the  members  elected,  whether  it  be  or  be  not  expe- 
dient, at  that  time,  to  form  a  constitution  and  state  govern- 
ment." 

Resolved,  therefore,  by  the  representatives  of  the  people 
of  Indiana,  met  in  convention  at  Corydon,  on  the  10th  day 
of  June,  A.  D.  1816,  that  it  is  expedient,  at  this  time,  to 
proceed  to  form  a  constitution  and  state  government. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson, 

Ordered,  That  the  further  consideration  of  the  said  reso- 
lution be  postponed  till  to-morrow. 

On  motion, 

Ordered,  That  the  convention  adjourn  till  to-morrow 
morning  nine  o'clock. 
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TUESDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  11th,  1816. 

Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Mr.  Dill,  from  the  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
reported  the  following  rules  for  the  regulation  and  govern- 
ment of  the  convention  during  the  session  thereof,  to  wit: 

I.  The  president  shall  take  the  chair  every  day  at  the 
hour  to  which  the  convention  shall  have  adjourned  on  the 
preceding  day;  shall  immediately  call  the  members  to  order, 
and  on  the  appearance  of  a  quorum  shall  cause  the  journals 
of  the  preceding  day  to  be  read. 

II.  The  president  shall  preserve  decorum  and  order; 
may  speak  to  points  of  order  in  preference  to  other  mem- 
bers, rising  from  the  chair  for  that  purpose,  and  shall  decide 
questions  of  order,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  convention 
by  any  one  member. 

III.  The  president,  rising  from  his  seat,  shall  distinctly 
put  the  question  in  this  form,  viz.  You  who  are  of  opinion 
that  (as  the  case  may  be)  say  aye — contrary  opinion,  say  no. 

IV.  If  the  president  doubt,  or  a  division  be  called  for, 
the  members  shall  divide:  Those  in  the  affirmative  first 
rising  from  their  seats,  and  afterwards  those  in  the  negative. 

V.  Any  member  may  call  for  the  statement  of  the  ques- 
tion, which  the  president  may  give  sitting. 

VI.  The  president,  with  five  members,  shall  be  a  suffi- 
cient number  to  adjourn;  seven  to  call  a  house  and  send 
for  absent  members,  and  make  an  order  for  their  censure  or 
acquittal;  and  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  be  a  quorum 
to  proceed  to  business. 

VII.  When  a  member  is  about  to  speak  in  debate,  or  de- 
liver any  matter  to  the  convention,  he  shall  rise  from  his 
seat  and  respectfully  address  himself  to  Mr.  President. 

VIII.  If  any  member,  in  speaking,  or  otherwise,  trans- 
gress the  rules,  the  President  shall,  or  any  member  may, 
call  to  order,  in  which  case,  the  member  so  called  to  order, 
shall  immediately  sit  down,  unless  permitted  to  explain;  and 
the  convention  shall,  if  applied  to,  decide  on  the  case,  but 
without  debate.  If  the  decision  be  in  favor  of  the  member 
called  to  order,  he  shall  be  at  liberty  to  proceed;  if  other- 
wise, and  the  case  require  it,  he  shall  be  liable  to  the  cen- 
sure of  the  convention. 

IX.  When  two  or  more  happen  to  rise  at  the  same  time, 
the  president  shall  name  the  person  who  is  first  to  speak. 

X.  No  member  shall  speak  more  than  twice  to  the  same 
question,  without  leave  of  the  convention. 
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XI.  Whilst  the  president  is  putting  a  question,  or  address- 
ing the  convention,  none  shall  walk  across  the  room;  nor 
when  a  member  is  speaking  enter  on  private  discourse,  or 
pass  between  him  and  the  chair. 

XII.  No  member  shall  vote  on  any  question  who  was 
not  present  when  the  question  was  put. 

XIII.  Upon  calls  of  the  convention  for  taking  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  any  question,  the  names  of  the  members  shall 
be  called  alphabetically,  and  each  member  shall  answer 
from  his  seat. 

XIV.  Any  member  shall  have  a  right  to  call  for  the  yeas 
and  nays,  provided  he  shall  request  it  before  the  question 
is  put. 

XV.  When  a  motion  is  made  and  recorded,  it  shall  be 
stated  by  the  president,  or  being  in  writing,  shall  be  read 
aloud  by  the  secretary,  and  every  motion  shall  be  re- 
duced to  writing  if  the  president  or  any  member  request  it. 

XVI.  Any  member  may  call  for  a  division  of  the  ques- 
tion where  the  sense  will  admit  of  it. 

XVII.  Each  member  shall  particularly  forbear  personal 
reflections,  nor  shall  any  member  name  another  in  argument 
or  debate. 

XVIII.  After  a  motion  is  stated  by  the  president,  or  read 
by  the  secretary,  it  shall  be  deemed  in  possession  of  the  con- 
vention, but  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time  before  the  de- 
cision or  amendment. 

XIX.  When  a  question  is  under  debate,  no  motion  shall 
be  received  unless  it  be  the  previous  question,  or  for  amend- 
ing or  committing  the  original  motion  or  subject  in  debate. 

XX.  The  previous  question  shall  be  in  this  form — "shall 
the  main  question  be  now  put?"  It  shall  only  be  admit- 
ted when  demanded  by  three  members,  and  until  it  is  decid- 
ed, shall  preclude  all  amendment  and  further  debate. 

XXI.  In  taking  the  sense  of  the  convention,  a  majority 
of  the  votes  of  the  members  present  shall  govern. 

XXII.  No  resolution,  section  or  article,  in  the  constitu- 
tion, shall  be  finally  concluded  and  agreed  upon  until  the 
same  shall  have  been  read  on  three  several  days,  unless  a 
majority  of  two-thirds  may  think  it  necessary  to  dispense 
with  this  rule,  which  vote  shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

XXIII.  The  convention  shall  resolve  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  when  deemed  necessary,  and  when  in 
committee  of  the  whole  shall  be  governed  by  the  forego- 
ing rules,  except  that  in  committee  of  the  whole  any  mem- 
ber may  speak  as  often  as  he  may  think  proper. 

XXIV.  The  president  shall  appoint  committees  liable  to 
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addition  or  amendment  on  the  motion  of  any  member,  un- 
less otherwise  directed  by  the  convention. 

XXV.  A  motion  to  adjourn  shall  always  be  in  order,  and 
be  decided  without  debate. 

XXVI.  On  all  questions  when  the  yeas  and  nays  are  de- 
manded, the  president  shall  vote. 

XXVII.  The  president  may  at  any  time  leave  the  chair, 
and  nominate  some  member  to  take  the  chair,  who  shall 
preside  during  the  absence  of  the  president. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Pennington,  the  convention  resolved 
itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  said  report,  Mr. 
Johnson  in  the  chair,  and  after  some  time  spent  therein,  Mr. 
President  resumed  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Johnson  reported, 
"that  the  committee  had,  according  to  order,  had  the  said 
report  under  consideration,  had  made  some  amendments  to 
the  same,  which  he  handed  in  at  the  secretary's  table,  where 
they  were  again  read,  and  concurred  in  by  the  convention. 
On  the  question  of  concurrence  to  the  first  amendment, 
which  was  the  striking  out  of  the  sixth  article  of  said  rules, 
the  following  words,  to  wit:  "consisting  of  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  number  elected/ '  The  yeas  and  nays  being  de- 
manded by  Mr.  Pennington,  those  who  voted  in  the  affir- 
mative, are, 

Messrs.  Baird,  Benefiel,  Brownlee,  Cox,  Cull,  Cotton, 
Carr,  Devin,  Eads,  Ferris,  Floyd,  Grass,  Holman,  Hanna, 
Lowe,  Lynn,  Lemon,  McCarty,  Manwaring,  Milroy,  Mc- 
Intire,  Noble,  Polke,  (of  Perry  county,)  Robb,  and  Jen- 
nings, president — 25. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative,  are, 

Messrs.  Badollet,  Boone,  De  Pauw,  Dill,  Graham,  (of 
Washington,)  Graham,  (of  Clark,)  Hunt,  Johnson,  Lane, 
Maxwell,  Pennington,  Polke,  (of  Knox,)  Knapp,  Smock, 
Shields,  Scott,  and  Smith — 17. 

Mr.  Noble,  from  the  committee  of  elections,  made  the 
following  report,  to  wit: 

"The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  certificates 
of  elections  of  the  following  members  of  the  convention, 
to  wit:  From  the  county  of  Wayne,  Jeremiah  Cox,  Pa- 
trick Baird,  Joseph  Holman,  and  Hugh  Cull — from  the  coun- 
ty of  Franklin,  William  H.  Eads,  James  Brownlee,  Enoch 
McCarty,  Robert  Hanna,  jun.  and  James  Noble — from  the 
county  of  Dearborn,  James  Dill,  Solomon  Manwaring,  and 
Ezra  Ferris — from  the  county  of  Switzerland,  William 
Cotton — from  the  county  of  Jefferson,  David  H.  Maxwell, 
Samuel  Smock,  and  Nathaniel  Hunt — from  the  county  of 
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Clark,  Jonathan  Jennings,  James  Scott,  Thomas  Carr,  John 
K.  Graham,  and  James  Lemon — from  the  county  of  Har- 
rison, Dennis  Pennington,  Davis  Floyd,  Daniel  C.  Lane, 
John  Boone,  and  Patrick  Shields — from  the  county  of 
Washington,  John  De  Pauw,  Samuel  Milroy,  Robert  Mc- 
Intire,  William  Lowe,  and  William  Graham — from  the 
county  of  Knox,  John  Johnson,  John  Badollet,  William 
Polke,  and  John  Benefiel — from  the  county  of  Gibson, 
David  Robb,  James  Smith,  Alexander  Devin,  and  Frede- 
rick Rapp — from  the  county  of  Warrick,  Daniel  Grass — 
from  the  county  of  Perry,  Charles  Polke;  having  careful- 
ly examined  the  aforesaid  certificates,  report — that  the  mem- 
bers aforesaid  are  duly  elected,  and  entitled  to  a  seat  in  this 
convention.  And,  on  motion,  the  convention  concurred  in 
the  said  report. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Scott, 

Ordered,  That  one  hundred  copies  of  the  "standing  rules 
and  orders  of  the  convention  be  printed,  and  that  the  se- 
cretary be  directed  to  furnish  the  editor  of  the  Louisville 
Correspondent  with  a  copy  of  the  same  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  Noble,  from  the  committee  of  elections,  made  the 
following  report,  to  wit:  — 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  papers  and  do- 
cuments relative  to  the  contested  election  of  the  member 
returned  to  serve  in  this  convention  from  the  county  of  Po- 
sey, are  of  opinion,  that  Dann  Lynn  is  legally  elected,  and 
entitled  to  his  seat. 

Your  committee  further  report,  that  the  papers  and  de- 
positions relative  to  the  contested  election  of  a  member 
from  Gibson  county,  do  not  shew  from  the  face  of  them 
whose  election  is  contested,  or  whose  seat  is  prayed  to  be 
vacated.  And  on  motion,  the  said  report  was  concurred 
in  by  the  convention. 

On  motion, 

Ordered,  That  the  convention  adjourn  to  three  o'clock 
P.M. 

Three  o'clock  P.  M. 

Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Floyd. 

The  convention  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution 
relative  to  the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of  forming  at 
this  time  a  constitution  and  state  government — And, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Noble, 

The  convention  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the 
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whole  on  said  resolution.  Mr.  Dill  in  the  chair,  and  after 
some  time  spent  therein,  Mr.  President  resumed  the  chair, 
and  Mr.  Dill  reported,  that  the  committee  had,  according 
to  order,  had  the  said  resolution  under  consideration,  had 
made  no  amendments  to  the  same,  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  convention  in  the  proceedings  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  that  the  said  resolution  may  be  adopted — And 
thereupon, 

On  motion,  the  said  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  con- 
vention. 

The  yeas  and  nays  being  demanded  by  Messrs.  Floyd 
and  Ferris — Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative,  are, 

Messrs.  Baird,  Badollet,  Benefiel,  Brownlee,  Cox,  Cull, 
Cotton,  Carr,  De  Pauw,  Dill,  Devin,  Eads,  Ferris,  Floyd, 
Graham,  of  Washington,  Graham,  of  Clark,  Grass,  Holman, 
Hanna,  Lane,  Lowe,  Lynn,  Lemon,  McCarty,  Manwaring, 
Milroy,  Mclntire,  Noble,  Pennington,  Polke,  of  Perry, 
Smith,  Shields,  Scott,  Jennings,  president — 34. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative,  are, 

Messrs.  Boone,  Hunt,  Johnson,  Maxwell,  Polke  of  Knox, 
Robb,  Rapp,  and  Smock — 8.  And, 

On  motion, 

The  convention  adjourned  till  to-morrow  morning  nine 
o'clock. 

WEDNESDA  Y  MORNING,     1 

Nine  o'clock,  June  12,  1816. J 
Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
Mr.  Johnson  submitted  for  the  considera;ion  of  the  con- 
vention the  following  resolutions,  to  wit:  — 

1.  Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare 
and  report  to  this  convention  a  bill  of  rights  and  preamble 
to  the  constitution. 

2.  Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare 
and  report  an  article  for  the  constitution  relative  to  the 
distribution  of  the  powers  of  government. 

3.  Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare 
and  report  an  article  for  the  constitution  concerning  the 
legislative  department  of  government. 

4.  Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare 
and  report  an  article  for  the  constitution  concerning  the 
executive  department  of  government. 

5.  Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare 
and  report  an  article  for  the  constitution  on  the  judicial  de- 
partment of  government. 

6.  Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare 
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and  report  an  article  for  the  constitution  concerning  im- 
peachments. 

7.  Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare 
and  report  an  article  containing  general  provisions  for  the 
constitution,  and  which  will  not  come  within  the  provisions 
of  the  foregoing  resolutions. 

8.  Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare 
and  report  an  article  concerning  the  mode  of  revising  the 
constitution. 

9.  Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare 
and  report  an  article  on  the  subject  of  the  change  of  go- 
vernment, and  preserving  the  existing  laws  until  repealed 
by  the  state  legislature,  and  providing  for  appeals  from  the 
territorial  courts  to  the  state  courts. 

10.  Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  draft  an 
article  concerning  education,  and  the  universal  dissemina- 
tion of  useful  knowledge,  and  other  subjects  which  it  may 
be  proper  to  enjoin  or  recommend  to  the  legislature  to  pro- 
vide for. 

11.  Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare 
and  report  an  article  concerning  the  militia. 

12.  Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare 
and  report  an  article  concerning  the  elective  franchise  and 
elections. 

Which  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  convention. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ferris, 

Ordered,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  contract  for 
any  printing  this  convention  may  deem  necessary  to  be  done, 
and  that  they  report  accordingly.    And — 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson, 

The  convention  came  to  the  following  resolution,  to  wit: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  employ  at  least  two  as- 
sistant secretaries,  and  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secre- 
taries to  make  out  a  copy  for  each  member,  of  each  article 
of  the  constitution,  so  soon  as  the  several  committees  shall 
have  reported  the  same  to  this  convention;  and  that  the 
convention  now  proceed  to  the  election  of  the  said  addi- 
tional secretaries.  Resolved,  That  the  said  additional  se- 
cretaries be  instructed  to  write  the  said  copies  in  open 
lines,  leaving  between  each  line  room  for  an  additional 
line  or  amendments,  and  that  each  line  be  numbered. 

And  thereupon, 

Messrs.  Pennington,  Lemon,  and  Milroy,  having  been 
appointed  tellers,  the  convention  proceeded  by  ballot  to 
elect  the  said  additional  secretaries,  when  upon  examina- 
tion, it  appeared  that  Robert  A.  New,  and  James  M.  Tun- 
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stall,  were  duly  elected;  the  former  of  whom  appeared  and 
was  sworn  into  office. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dill, 

The  convention  came  to  the  following  resolution,  to  wit: 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  do  now  adjourn  till  3 
o'clock  this  afternoon,  in  order  that  the  president  may  have 
sufficient  time  to  deliberate  on  a  proper  selection  of  the 
different  committees. 

Convention  adjourned  accordingly. 

Three  o'clock  P.  M. 

Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

The  president  proceeded  to  the  appointment  of  the  fol- 
lowing committees  agreeably  to  the  resolutions  submitted 
this  morning  by  Mr.  Johnson,  to  wit: 

1st.  Committee  to  prepare  a  bill  of  rights  and  preamble 
to  the  constitution — Messrs.  Badollet,  Manwaring,  Graham, 
of  Clark,  Lane  Smith,  and  Pennington. 

2d.  Committee  relative  to  the  distribution  of  the  powers 
of  government — Messrs.  Johnson,  Polke,  of  Perry,  Floyd, 
Maxwell,  McCarty. 

3d.  Committee  relative  to  the  legislative  department  of 
government — Messrs.  Noble,  Ferris,  Milroy,  Benefiel, 
Grass. 

4th.  Committee  relative  to  the  executive  department  of 
government — Messrs.  Graham,  of  Clark,  Polke,  of  Knox, 
Rapp,  Shields,  Smock,  Smith,  Ferris,  Brownlee. 

5th.  Committee  relative  to  the  judicial  department  of 
government— Messrs.  Scott,  Johnson,  Dill,  Milroy,  Noble, 
Cotton,  Lowe. 

6th.  Committee  relative  to  impeachments — Messrs.  Dill, 
Cox,  Hunt,  Eads,  Carr. 

7th.  Committee  relative  to  general  provisions  for  the 
constitution,  and  which  will  not  come  within  the  provisions 
of  the  foregoing  resolutions — Messrs.  Maxwell,  De  Pauw, 
Robb,  Scott,  Baird. 

8th.  Committee  relative  to  the  mode  of  revising  the  con- 
stitution— Messrs.  Hanna,  Pennington,  Devin,  Johnson, 
Graham,  of  Washington. 

9th.  Committee  relative  to  the  change  of  government, 
and  preserving  the  existing  laws  until  repealed  by  the  state 
legislature,  and  providing  for  appeals  from  the  territorial 
courts  to  the  state  courts — Messrs.  Floyd,  Lemon,  Holman, 
Mclntire,  Manwaring,  Benefield. 

10th.  Committee  relative  to  education,  and  the  universal 
dissemination  of  useful  knowledge,  and  other  objects  which 
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it  may  be  proper  to  enjoin  or  recommend  to  the  legislature 
to  provide  for — Messrs.  Scott,  Badollet,  Polke,  of  Knox, 
Lynn,  Boone. 

11th.  Committee  relative  to  the  militia — Messrs.  Dill, 
Hanna,  Carr,  Cotton,  Robb,  Holman,  Cox,  De  Pauw,  No- 
ble, Rapp,  Benefiel. 

12th.  Committee  relative  to  elective  franchise  and  elec- 
tions— Messrs.  Ferris,  Lemon,  Grass,  Polke,  of  Perry,  Cull, 
Smith,  De  Pauw. 

On  motion, 

The  convention  adjourned  till  to-morrow  morning  nine 
o'clock. 

THURSDAY  MORNING,     1 

Nine  o'clock,  June  13,  1816.) 
Mr.  Carr  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  conven- 
tion the  following  resolution,  to  wit: 

"Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  and 
report  an  article  or  section  for  the  constitution  relative  to 
prisons — which  was  adopted  by  the  convention. 

Mr.  Johnson,  from  the  committee  relative  to  the  distri- 
bution of  the  powers  of  government,  reported  as  follows, 
to  wit: 

ARTICLE. 

Sec.  1st.  That  the  powers  of  the  state  shall  be  divided 
into  and  forever  remain  and  consist  of  three  distinct  and  se- 
parate departments  in  manner  following:  Those  relative 
or  appertaining  to  the  legislative,  in  one  separate  and  dis- 
tinct branch  or  magistracy.  Those  of  the  executive,  in  one 
separate  and  distinct  branch  or  magistracy;  and  those  of 
the  judiciary  in  one  distinct  branch  or  magistracy — and, 

Sec.  2d.  That  no  person  or  persons  duly  elected  and 
qualified  to  serve  in  one  branch  of  the  government,  shall, 
during  his  continuance  in  office,  be  eligible  to  or  have  any 
concern  in  the  duties  of  either  of  the  other  two  branches 
of  the  government,  except  in  the  instances  herein  after  ex- 
pressly permitted  or  enjoined. 

And  on  motion, 

The  same  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  con- 
vention, and  made  the  order  of  the  day  for  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Johnson,  from  the  committee  relative  to  the  mode  of 
revising  the  constitution,  made  the  following  report,  to  wit: 

Every  year,  at  the  general  election  held  for  governor, 
there  shall  be  a  poll  opened  in  which  the  electors  of  the 
state  shall  express  by  vote  whether  they  are  in  favor  of 
calling  a  convention  or  not;  and  if  there  should  be  a  ma- 
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jority  of  votes  in  favor  of  a  convention,  the  governor  shall 
inform  the  next  legislature  thereof,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  provide  by  law  for  the  election  of  the  members  to  the 
convention,  the  number  thereof,  and  the  time  and  place  of 
their  meeting:  Which  law  shall  not  be  passed,  unless  agreed 
to  by  two-thirds  of  both  branches  of  the  legislature. 

And  on  motion, 

The  same  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Ferris,  from  the  committee  relative  to  the  elective 
franchise  and  elections,  made  the  following  report,  to  wit: 

ARTICLE. 

Sec.  1st.  In  all  elections  every  white  male  person  of  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years  and  upwards,  who  has  resided  in 
the  state  the  last  six  months  previous  to  such  election,  shall 
be  entitled  to  vote  in  the  county  or  district  where  he  re- 
sides. 

Sec.  2d.  All  votes  shall  be  given  viva  voce. 

Sec.  3d.  Electors  shall  in  all  cases,  except  treason,  felo- 
ny, or  breach  of  the  peace,  be  free  from  arrest  in  going  to, 
during  their  attendance  at,  and  in  returning  home  from  the 
election. 

Sec.  4th.  The  legislature  shall  have  full  power  to  ex- 
clude from  electing  or  being  elected  any  person  convicted 
of  any  infamous  crime. 

Sec.  5th.  Nothing  in  this  article  shall  be  so  construed  as 
to  prevent  persons  who  were  actual  settlers  at  the  time  of 
adopting  this  constitution,  or  persons  who  have  been  absent 
from  home  on  a  visit  or  necessary  business,  from  the  privi- 
lege of  electors. 

On  motion, 

The  same  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole,  and 
made  the  order  of  the  day  for  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Noble,  from  the  committee  relative  to  the  legislative 
department  of  government,  made  the  following  report,  to 
wit: 

ARTICLE. 

Sec.  1.  The  legislative  authority  of  this  state  shall  be 
vested  in  a  general  assembly,  which  shall  consist  of  a  se- 
nate and  house  of  representatives,  both  to  be  elected  by  the 
people. 

Sec.  2.    Within  years  after  the  first  meeting  of 

the  general  assembly,  and  within  every  subsequent  term  of 
years,  an  enumeration  of  all  the  white  male  in- 
habitants above  twenty-one  years  of  age,  shall  be  made  in 
such  manner  as  shall  be  directed  by  law.  The  number  of 
representatives  shall,  at  the  several  periods  of  making  such 
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enumeration,  be  fixed  by  the  legislature,  and  apportioned 
among  the  several  counties  according  to  the  number  of 
white  male  inhabitans  above  twenty-one  years  of  age  in 
each,   and  shall  never  be  less  than  nor 

greater  than  until  the  number  of  white 

male  inhabitants,  above  twenty-one  years 

of  age  shall  be  thousand;  after  that  event, 

at  such  ratio  that  the  whole  number  of  representatives  shall 
never  be  less  than  nor  exceed 

Sec.  3.  The  representatives  shall  be  chosen  annually  by 
the  citizens  of  each  county  respectively,  on  the  first  Mon- 
day of  August. 

Sec.  4.  No  person  shall  be  a  representative  who  shall 
not  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  be  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  and  an  inhabitant  of  this  state;  shall 
also  have  resided  within  the  limits  of  the  county  in  which 
he  shall  be  chosen  two  years  next  preceding  his  election, 
unless  he  shall  have  been  absent  on  the  public  business  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  this  state,  and  shall  have  paid  a 
state  or  county  tax. 

Sec.  5.  The  senators  shall  be  chosen  biennially  on  the 
first  Monday  in  August,  by  qualified  voters  for  representa- 
tives; and  on  their  being  convened  in  consequence  of  the 
first  election,  they  shall  be  divided  by  lot  from  their  respec- 
tive counties  or  districts,  as  near  as  can  be,  into  two  classes; 
the  seat  of  the  senators  of  the  first  class  shall  be  vacated  at 
the  expiration  of  the  first  year,  and  of  the  second  class  at 
the  expiration  of  the  second  year,  so  that  one  half  thereof, 
as  near  as  possible,  may  be  annually  chosen  for  ever  there- 
after. 

Sec.  6.  The  number  of  senators  shall,  at  the  several  pe- 
riods of  making  the  enumeration  before  mentioned,  be  fix- 
ed by  the  legislature  and  apportioned  among  the  several 
counties  or  districts  to  be  established  by  law,  according  to 
the  number  of  white  male  inhabitants  of  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years  in  each,  and  shall  never  be  less  than 

nor  more  than  of  the  num- 

ber of  representatives. 

Sec.  7.  No  person  shall  be  a  senator  who  has  not  arrived 
at  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  is  a  citiezn  of  the  United 
States,  shall  have  resided  two  years  in  the  county  or  dis- 
trict immediately  preceding  the  election,  unless  he  shall 
have  been  absent  on  the  public  business  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  this  state,  and  shall  moreover  have  paid  a  state 
or  county  tax. 

Sec.   8.   The   house   of   representatives,   when   assembled, 
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shall  choose  a  speaker,  and  the  senate,  when  assembled,  shall 
choose  a  president,  and  shall  each  choose  its  other  officers, 
be  judges  of  the  qualifications  and  elections  of  its  members, 
and  sit  upon  its  own  adjournments.  of 

each  house  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business,  but  a 
smaller  number  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  compel 
the  attendance  of  absent  members. 

Sec.  9.  Each  house  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceed- 
ings, and  publish  them.  The  yeas  and  nays  of  the  mem- 
bers on  any  question,  shall,  at  the  desire  of  any  one  of  them, 
be  entered  on  the  journals. 

Sec.  10.  Any  one  member  of  either  house  shall  have  li- 
berty to  dissent  from,  and  protest  against,  any  act  or  reso- 
lution which  he  may  think  injurious  to  the  public  or  any 
individual  or  individuals,  and  have  the  reason  of  his  dis- 
sent entered  on  the  journals. 

Sec.  11.  Each  house  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, punish  its  members  for  disorderly  behaviour,  and 
with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds,  expel  a  member,  but 
not  a  second  time  for  the  same  cause;  and  shall  have  all 
other  powers  necessary  for  a  branch  of  the  legislature  of  a 
free  and  independent  state. 

Sec.  12.  When  vacancies  happen  in  either  house,  the  go- 
vernor, or  the  person  exercising  the  powers  of  governor, 
shall  issue  writs  of  election  to  fill  such  vacancies. 

Sec.  13.  Senators  and  representatives  shall,  in  all  cases, 
except  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace,  be  privileg- 
ed from  arrest  during  the  session  of  the  general  assembly, 
and  in  going  to  and  returning  from  the  same,  and  for  any 
speech  or  debate  in  either  house,  they  shall  not  be  ques- 
tioned in  any  other  place. 

Sec.  14.  Each  house  may  punish,  by  imprisoment,  dur- 
ing their  session,  any  person,  not  a  member,  who  shall  be 
guilty  of  disrespect  to  the  house  by  any  disorderly  or  con- 
temptuous behaviour  in  their  presence;  provided  such  im- 
prisonment shall  not  at  any  one  time  exceed 

Sec.  15.  The  doors  of  each  house,  and  of  committees  of 
the  whole,  shall  be  kept  open,  except  in  such  cases  as  in 
the  opinion  of  the  house  require  secrecy.  Neither  house 
shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more 
than  two  days,  nor  to  any  other  place  than  that  in  which 
the  two  houses  shall  be  sitting. 

Sec.  16.  Bills  may  originate  in  either  house,  but  may  be 
altered,  amended  or  rejected  by  the  other. 

Sec.  17.  Every  bill  shall  be  read  on  three  different  days 
in  each  honse;  unless  in  cases  of  urgency,  two-thirds  of  the 
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house,  when  such  bill  is  so  depending,  shall  deem  it  expe- 
dient to  dispense  with  this  rule:  And  every  bill  having 
passed  both  houses,  shall  be  signed  by  the  president  and 
speaker  of  their  respective  houses. 

Sec.  18.  The  style  of  the  laws  of  this  state  shall  be — "Be 
it  enacted  by  the  general  assembly  of  the 

Sec.  19.  No  senator  or  representative  shall,  during  the 
time  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected,  be  appointed  to 
any  civil  office  under  this  state  which  shall  have  been  cre- 
ated, or  the  emoluments  of  which  shall  have  been  increas- 
ed, during  such  time. 

Sec.  20.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  but 
in  consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law. 

Sec.  21.  An  accurate  statement  of  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures of  the  public  money  shall  be  attached  to,  and 
published  with,  the  laws  of  every  session  of  the  general  as- 
sembly. 

Sec.  22.  The  house  of  representatives  shall  have  the  sole 
power  of  impeaching;  but  a  majority  of  all  the  members 
must  concur  in  an  impeachment.  All  impeachments  shall 
be  tried  by  the  senate;  and  when  sitting  for  that  purpose, 
the  senators  shall  be  upon  oath  or  affirmation  to  do  justice 
according  to  law  and  evidence.  No  person  shall  be  con- 
victed without  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  all  the  se- 
nators. 

Sec.  23.  The  governor,  and  all  civil  officers  of  the  state, 
shall  be  removed  from  office  on  impeachment  for  and  con- 
viction of  treason,  bribery,  and  other  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors; but  judgment  in  such  cases  shall  not  extend 
further  than  removal  from  office,  and  disqualification  to  hold 
any  office  of  honor,  profit  or  trust,  under  this  state.  The 
party,  whether  convicted  or  acquitted,  shall,  nevertheless, 
be  liable  to  indictment,  trial,  judgment,  and  punishment, 
according  to  law. 

Sec.  24.  The  first  session  of  the  general  assembly  shall 
commence  on  the  day  of 

next,  and  forever  after,  the  general  assembly  shall  meet  on 
the  first  Monday  in  December  in  every  year,  and  at  no  oth- 
er period  unless  directed  by  law. 

Sec.  25.  The  following  persons  or  officers  shall  not  be 
eligible  as  a  candidate  for  or  have  a  seat  in  the  general  as- 
sembly, to  wit: 


Sec.  26.  No  person  shall  be  appointed  to  any  office  with- 
in any  county  who  shall  not  have  been  a  citizen  and  an  in- 
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habitant  thereof  two  years  next  before  his  appointment,  if 
the  county  shall  have  been  so  long  erected;  but  if  the 
county  shall  not  have  been  so  long  erected,  then  within  the 
limits  of  the  county  or  counties  out  of  which  it  shall  have 
been  taken: 

Sec.  27.  No  person  who  heretofore  hath  been,  or  here- 
after may  be,  a  collector  or  holder  of  public  money,  shall 
have  a  seat  in  either  house  of  the  general  assembly,  until 
such  person  shall  have  accounted  for  and  paid  into  the  trea- 
sury all  sums  for  which  he  may  be  accountable  or  liable. 

Sec.  28.  The  legislature  of  this  state  shall  not  allow  the 
following  officers  of  government  a  greater  annual  salary 
than  as  follows: 


And  on  motion, 

The  said  report  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole, 
and  made  the  order  of  the  day  for  Saturday  next. 

The  president  laid  before  the  convention  a  memorial 
from  sundry  inhabitants  of  Wayne  county,  praying  that  con- 
stitutional provisions  may  be  made  effectually  to  prohibit 
the  introduction  of  slavery  and  involuntary  servitude  into 
the  state  about  to  be  formed;  also,  that  the  society  of 
friends,  commonly  called  quakers,  may  in  times  of  peace 
be  exempted  from  bearing  arms. 

And  on  motion  of  Mr.  Robb, 

Ordered,  That  so  much  of  said  memorial  as  relates  to 
said  society  of  friends,  be  referred  to  the  committee  on  mi- 
litary affairs;  and  that  so  much  of  said  memorial  as  relates 
to  the  subject  of  slavery,  be  referred  to  the  committee  re- 
lative to  general  provisions. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Scott, 

Ordered,  That  the  committee  relative  to  the  subject  of 
impeachments  be  discharged  from  any  further  attention  to 
their  duty  in  that  particular. 

And  then  the  convention  adjourned  till  three  o'clock  this 
afternoon. 

Three  o'clock  P.  M. 

Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

The  president  then  proceeded  to  the  appointment  of  the 
following  committees,  to  wit: 

Committee  on  the  subject  of  printing — Messrs.  Ferris, 
Lemon,  Floyd. 

Committee  on  the  subject  of  prisons — Messrs.  Carr,  Pen- 
nington, Milroy,  Grass,  Hunt,  Graham,  of  Washington, 
McCarty. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Robb, 

Ordered,  That  the  article  relative  to  the  revision  of  the 
constitution  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole,  and 
made  the  order  of  the  day  for  Monday  next. 

And  on  motion, 

The  convention  adjourned  till  to-morrow  morning  nine 
o'clock. 

FRIDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  14,  1816. 

Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Benjamin  Parke,  a  member  returned  to  serve  in  this  con- 
vention from  the  county  of  Knox,  now  appeared,  and  hav- 
ing produced  his  credentials,  was  sworn  as  the  form  is, 
and  took  his  seat. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Pennington, 

Ordered,  That  the  certificate  of  election  of  Benjamin 
Parke,  from  the  county  of  Knox,  be  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee of  elections. 

Mr.  Dill,  from  the  committee  relative  to  the  militia,  re- 
ported as  follows,  to  wit: 

Article  relative  to  the  militia. 

Sec.  1.  The  militia  of  the  state  of  ,  shall  con- 

sist of  all  free  able-bodied  white  male  citizens,  resident  in 
the  said  state,  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five 
years,  except  such  persons  as  now  are,  or  hereafter  may  be, 
exempted  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be 
armed,  equipped,  and  trained,  as  the  legislature  may  from 
time  to  time  provide  by  law. 

Sec.  2.  No  person  or  persons,  conscientiously  scrupu- 
lous of  bearing  arms,  shall  be  compelled  to  do  militia  duty, 
provided  such  person  or  persons  will  pay  an  equivalent  for 
such  exemption,  which  equivalent  shall  be  hereafter  fixed 
by  law,  and  shall  be  equal  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  lowest 
fines  assessed  on  those  privates  in  the  militia  who  may  ne- 
glect or  refuse  to  perform  militia  duty,  and  shall  hereafter 
be  fixed  by  law. 

Sec.  3.  Captains  and  subalterns  shall  be  elected  by  those 
citizens  in  their  respective  company  districts  who  are  sub- 
ject to  perform  militia  duty,  and  the  captain  of  each  com- 
pany shall  appoint  the  non-commissioned  officers  to  said 
company. 

Sec.  4.  Majors  shall  be  elected  by  those  citizens  within 
the  bounds  of  their  respective  battalion  districts  subject  to 
perform  militia  duty;  and  colonels  shall  be  elected  by 
those  citizens  within  the  bounds  of  their  respective  regi- 
mental districts  subject  to  perform  militia  duty. 
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Sec.  5.  Brigadier-generals  shall  be  elected  by  the  com- 
missioned officers  within  the  bounds  of  their  respective  bri- 
gades; and  major-generals  shall  be  elected  by  the  commis- 
sioned officers  within  the  bounds  of  their  respective  divi- 
sions. 

Sec.  6.  Troops  and  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  compa- 
nies of  artillery,  may  be  formed  in  the  said  state  in  such 
manner  as  shall  hereafter  be  prescribed  by  law:  provided 
however,  that  every  troop  or  squadron  of  cavalry,  or  com- 
pany of  artillery,  which  may  hereafter  be  formed  within 
the  said  state,  shall  elect  their  own  officers. 

Sec.  7.  The  governor  shall  appoint  the  adjutant-general 
and  quarter-master-generals,  as  also  his  aids-de-camp. 

Sec.  8.  Major-generals  shall  appoint  their  aids-de-camp, 
and  all  other  division  staff  officers;  brigadier-generals  shall 
appoint  their  brigade-majors;  and  all  other  brigade  staff 
officers,  and  colonels,  shall  appoint  their  regimental  staff 
officers. 

Sec.  9.  All  militia  officers  shall  be  commissioned  by  the 
governor,  and  shall  hold  their  commissions  during  good 
behaviour,  or  until  they  shall  arrive  at  the  age  of  sixty 
years. 

Sec.  10.  The  legislature  shall,  by  law,  fix  the  method  of 
dividing  the  militia  of  the  said  state  into  divisions,  brigades, 
regiments,  battalions,  and  companies,  and  shall  also  fix  the 
rank  of  all  staff  officers,  adhering  in  these  particulars,  as 
near  as  may  be,  to  the  organization  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States. 

And  on  motion, 

The  same  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole,  and 
made  the  order  of  the  day  for  Monday  next. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dill, 

The  convention  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole  on  the  article  relative  to  the  distribution  of  the  pow- 
ers of  government,  Mr.  Scott  in  the  chair;  and  after  some 
time  spent  therein,  Mr.  President  resumed  the  chair,  and 
Mr.  Scott  reported,  that  the  committee  had,  according  to 
order,  had  the  said  article  under  consideration,  had  made 
several  amendments  to  the  same,  which  he  handed  in  at  the 
secretary's  table,  where  they  were  again  read,  and  concur- 
red in  by  the  convention. 

And  on  motion, 

Ordered,  That  the  same  be  read  a  second  time  to-mor- 
row. 

On  motion, 

Ordered,  That  Messrs.  Parke  and  Hunt  be  added  to  the 
committee  relative  to  the  judiciary. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Dill, 

The  convention  came  to  the  following  resolution,  to  wit: 

Resolved,  That  the  assistant  secretaries  do  furnish,  as  ear- 
ly as  practicable,  to  the  door-keeper,  the  necessary  copies 
of  each  article  of  the  constitution,  to  be  by  him  distributed 
to  the  different  members  of  the  convention. 

On  motion, 

Ordered,  That  the  convention  adjourn  till  two  o'clock 
this  afternoon. 

Two  o'clock  P.  M. 

Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hunt, 

Ordered,  That  the  committee  on  the  subject  of  prisons  be 
discharged  from  the  further  consideration  of  the  same. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Noble, 

The  convention  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole  on  the  article  relative  to  the  elective  franchise  and 
elections,  Mr.  Noble  in  the  chair,  and  after  some  time  spent 
therein,  Mr.  President  resumed  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Noble 
reported,  that  the  committee  had,  according  to  order,  had 
the  said  article  under  consideration,  had  made  various 
amendments  to  the  same,  which  he  handed  in  at  the  secre- 
tary's table,  where  they  were  again  read  and  concurred  in 
by  the  convention. 

The  amendments  in  committee  of  the  whole  were  as  fol- 
lows, to  wit:  In  the  first  line  of  the  first  section  of  said  ar- 
ticle, the  following  words  were  added,  "not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  by  this  constitution."  Same  line  and  section,  the 
following  words,  "citizen  of  the  United  States."  In  the 
third  line  of  the  first  section,  after  the  word  state,  by  eras- 
ing the  words  "the  last  six  months  previous,"  and  inserting 
the  following  words,  to  wit:  "one  year  immediately  pre- 
ceding," and  at  the  close  of  said  section,  the  following 
words,  "except  such  as  shall  be  enlisted  in  the  army  of  the 
United  States,  or  their  allies."  In  the  second  section,  and 
first  line,  the  said  article  was  amended  by  striking  out  after 
the  word  "be,"  the  words  "viva  voce,"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  words,  "given  by  ballot."  In  the  second 
line  of  the  fifth  section,  the  same  was  amended  by  inserting 
at  the  beginning  of  said  line,  the  following  words,  "citizens 
of  the  United  States."  In  the  same  line,  after  the  word  ac- 
tual, the  word  "residents."  In  the  third  line  of  said  sec- 
tion, by  inserting  after  the  word  citizen,  these  words,  "who 
by  the  existing  laws  of  this  territory  are  entitled  to  vote." 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Floyd,  the  said  article  was  proposed  fur- 
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ther  to  be  amended  by  striking  out  the  second  section  of 
the  same:  And  on  the  question  relative  to  this  motion,  the 
yeas  and  nays  being  demanded  by  Mr.  Scott — those  who 
voted  in  the  affirmative,  are, 

Messrs.  Boone,  De  Pauw,  Dill,  Devin,  Floyd,  Graham, 
of  Washington,  Lane,  Lemon,  Maxwell,  Milroy,  Mclntire, 
Pennington,  Polke,  of  Perry,  Smock,  Scott,  Shields, 
Smith— 17. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative,  are, 

Messrs.  Baird,  Benefiel,  Brownlee,  Badollet,  Cox,  Cull, 
Cotton,  Carr,  Eads,  Ferris,  Graham,  of  Clark,  Grass,  Hunt, 
Holman,  Hanna,  Johnson,  Lowe,  Lynn,  McCarty,  Manwar- 
ing,  Noble,  Polke,  of  Knox,  Parke,  Robb,  Rapp,  Jennings, 
president — 26. 

So  it  was  determined  in  the  negative. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Floyd, 

The  said  section  was  further  amended  by  adding  thereto 
the  following  words,  to  wit:  "for  four  years  and  after- 
wards be  regulated  by  the  legislature;  and  when  thereafter 
established,  it  shall  remain  unalterable,  unless  altered  by  a 
future  convention  of  the  people."  And  on  this  amendment, 
the  yeas  and  nays  being  demanded  by  Mr.  Floyd — those 
who  voted  in  the  affirmative,  are, 

Messrs.  Boone,  De  Pauw,  Devin,  Dill,  Graham,  of  Wash- 
ington, Floyd,  Grass,  Holman,  Lane,  Lemon,  Milroy,  Mc- 
lntire, Maxwell,  Noble,  Pennington,  Polke,  of  Perry,  Robb, 
Smock,  Scott,  Shields,  Smith,  Jennings,  president — 22. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative,  are, 

Messrs.  Baird,  Benefiel,  Brownlee,  Badollet,  Cox,  Cull, 
Cotton,  Carr,  Eads,  Graham,  of  Clark,  Ferris,  Hanna,  Hunt, 
Johnson,  Lowe,  Lynn,  McCarty,  Manwaring,  Polke,  of 
Knox,  Parke,  Rapp — 21. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson, 

The  following  proviso  was  added  to  the  said  section,  to 
wit:  "Provided,  if  the  legislature,  at  their  first  session  after 
the  expiration  of  the  said  four  years,  shall  neglect  or  refuse 
to  make  any  alteration  in  the  mode  of  voting,  they  shall 
thereafter  forever  be  precluded  from  legislating  on  the  sub- 
ject." 

And  on  motion, 

Ordered,  That  the  said  article  be  engrossed  for  a  second 
reading  on  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Noble,  from  the  committee  of  elections,  made  the 
following  report,  to  wit: 

Mr.  President — Your  committee  to  whom  was  referred 
the   certificate   of   election   of   Benjamin    Parke,    from   the 
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county  of  Knox,  having  duly  examined  the  same,  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  said  Benjamin  Parke  is  duly  elected,  and 
entitled  to  a  seat  in  this  convention. 

And  on  motion, 

The  convention  concurred  in  said  report. 

Mr.  Badollet,  from  the  committee  appointed  to  prepare 
and  report  a  bill  of  rights  and  preamble  to  the  constitution, 
made  the  following  report,  to  wit: 

Done  in  convention,  begun  and  held  at  Corydon,  on 
Monday  the  10th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1816,  and  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  United  States,  the  fortieth:  We  the  peo- 
ple of  the  territory  of  Indiana,  having  the  right  of  admis- 
sion into  the  general  government,  as  a  member  of  the  Un- 
ion, consistent  with  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
the  ordinance  of  congress  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  eighty-seven,  and  the  law  of  congress,  entitled  "an  act 
to  enable  the  people  of  the  Indiana  territory  to  form  a  con- 
stitution and  state  government,  and  for  the  admission  of 
such  state  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  ori- 
ginal states,  and  for  other  purposes,  in  order  to  establish 
justice,  promote  the  welfare  and  secure  the  blessings  of  li- 
berty to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  estab- 
lish the  following  constitution  or  form  of  government,  and 
do  mutually  agree  with  each  other  to  form  ourselves  into  a 
free  and  independent  state,  by  the  name  of  the  state  of 

Sec.  1.  That  the  general,  great  and  essential  principles 
of  liberty  and  free  government  may  be  recognized  and  un- 
alterably established,  we  declare,  That  all  men  are  born 
equally  free  and  independent,  and  have  certain  natural,  in- 
herent and  unalienable  rights,  among  which  are,  the  enjoy- 
ing and  defending  life  and  liberty,  acquiring,  possessing  and 
protecting  property,  and  pursuing  and  obtaining  happiness 
and  safety. 

Sec.  2.  That  all  power  is  inherent  in  the  people,  and  all 
free  governments  are  founded  on  their  authority,  and  insti- 
tuted for  their  peace,  safety  and  happiness.  For  the  ad- 
vancement of  these  ends,  they  have  at  all  times  an  unalien- 
able and  indefeasible  right  to  alter  or  reform  their  govern- 
ment in  such  manner  as  they  may  think  proper. 

Sec.  3.  That  all  men  have  a  natural  and  indefeasible 
right  to  worship  Almighty  God  according  to  the  dictates 
of  their  own  consciences:  That  no  man  shall  be  compelled 
to  attend,  erect  or  support  any  place  of  worship,  or  to  main- 
tain any  ministry  against  his  consent:  That  no  human  au- 
thority ought  in  any  case  whatever  to  control  or  interfere 
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with  the  rights  of  conscience;  and  that  no  preference  shall 
ever  be  given  by  law  to  any  religious  societies  or  modes  of 
worship,  and  no  religious  test  shall  be  required  as  a  quali- 
fication to  any  office  of  trust  or  profit. 

Sec.  4.  That  elections  shall  be  free  and  equal. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  remain  in- 
violate. 

Sec.  6.  That  no  power  of  suspending  the  laws  shall  be 
exercised  except  by  the  legislature  or  its  authority. 

Sec.  7.  That  no  man's  particular  services  shall  be  de- 
manded, or  property  taken  or  applied  to  public  use,  without 
the  consent  of  his  representatives,  or  without  a  just  com- 
pensation being  made  therefor. 

Sec.  8.  The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  theirper- 
sons,  houses,  papers  and  effects  against  unreasonable  search- 
es and  seizures  shall  not  be  violated;  and  no  warrant  shall 
issue  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affir- 
mation, and  particularly  describing  the  place  to  be  searched, 
and  the  persons  or  things  to  be  seized. 

Sec.  9.  That  the  printing  presses  shall  be  free  to  every 
person  who  undertakes  to  examine  the  proceedings  of  the 
legislature,  or  any  branch  of  government;  and  no  law  shall 
ever  be  made  to  restrain  the  right  thereof.  The  free  com- 
munication of  thoughts  and  opinions  is  one  of  the  invalua- 
ble rights  of  man,  and  every  citizen  may  fully  speak,  write 
and  print  on  any  subject,  being  responsible  for  the  abuse 
of  that  liberty. 

Sec.  10.  In  prosecutions  for  the  publication  of  papers 
investigating  the  official  conduct  of  officers  or  men  in  a 
public  capacity,  or  where  the  matter  published  is  proper  for 
the  public  information,  the  truth  thereof  may  be  given  in 
evidence;  and  in  all  indictments  for  libels,  the  jury  shall 
have  a  right  to  determine  the  law  and  the  facts  under  the 
direction  of  the  court,  as  in  other  cases. 

Sec.  11.  That  all  courts  shall  be  open,  and  every  person, 
for  an  injury  done  him  in  his  lands,  goods,  person  or  repu- 
tation, shall  have  remedy  by  the  due  course  of  law,  and 
right  and  justice  administered  without  denial  or  delay. 

Sec.  12.  That  no  person  arrested,  or  confined  in  jail, 
shall  be  treated  with  unnecessary  rigor,  or  be  put  to  answer 
any  criminal  charge  but  by  presentment,  indictment  or  im- 
peachment. 

Sec.  13.  That  in  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused 
hath  a  right  to  be  heard  by  himself  and  counsel,  to  demand 
the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation  against  him,  and  to 
have  a  copy  thereof;  to  meet  the  witnesses  face  to  face,  to 
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have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  fa- 
vor; and  in  prosecutions  by  indictment  or  presentment,  a 
speedy  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  county  or 
district  in  which  the  offence  shall  have  been  committed,  and 
shall  not  be  compelled  to  give  evidence  against  himself, 
nor  shall  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  for  the  same  offence. 

Sec.  14.  That  all  persons  shall  be  bailable  by  sufficient 
sureties,  unless  for  capital  offences,  when  the  proof  is  evi- 
dent or  the  presumption  great;  and  the  privilege  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended  unless  when  in  case 
of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  public  safety  may  require  it. 

Sec.  15.  Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required;  excessive 
fines  shall  not  be  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ments inflicted. 

Sec.  16.  All  penalties  shall  be  proportioned  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  offence. 

Sec.  17.  The  person  of  a  debtor,  where  there  is  not 
strong  presumption  of  fraud,  shall  not  be  continued  in  pri- 
son after  delivering  up  his  estate  for  the  benefit  of  his  cre- 
ditor or  creditors,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  prescribed  by 
law. 

Sec.  18.  No  ex  post  facto  law,  nor  any  law  impairing 
the  validity  of  contracts,  shall  ever  be  made,  and  no  con- 
viction shall  work  corruption  of  blood  nor  forfeiture  of  es- 
tate. 

Sec.  19.  That  the  people  have  a  right  to  assemble  togeth- 
er in  a  peaceable  manner  to  consult  for  their  common  good, 
to  instruct  their  representatives  and  to  apply  to  the  legisla- 
ture for  redress  of  grievances. 

Sec.  20.  That  the  people  have  a  right  to  bear  arms  for 
the  defence  of  themselves  and  the  state,  and  the  milita- 
ry shall  be  kept  in  strict  subordination  to  the  civil  power. 

Sec.  21.  That  no  soldier  shall  in  time  of  peace  be  quar- 
tered in  any  house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  nor 
in  time  of  war  but  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  22.  That  the  legislature  shall  not  grant  any  title  of 
nobility  or  hereditary  distinction,  nor  create  any  office  the 
appointment  to  which  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  good 
behaviour. 

Sec.  23.  That  emigration  from  the  state  shall  not  be  pro- 
hibited. 

Sec.  24.  To  guard  against  any  encroachments  on  the 
rights  herein  retained,  we  declare  that  every  thing  in  this 
article  is  excepted  out  of  the  general  powers  of  govern- 
ment, and  shall  forever  remain  inviolate. 

And  on  motion  of  Mr.  De  Pauw, 
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The  same  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole,  and 
made  the  order  of  the  day  for  Monday  next. 

On  motion, 

The  convention  adjourned  till  nine  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning. 

S A  TURD  A  Y  MORNING,        \ 

Nine  o'clock,  June  15,  1816.  J 

Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Noble, 

The  article  relative  to  the  distribution  of  the  powers  of 
government  was  read  a  second  time. 

And  on  motion  of  Mr.  Parke, 

The  same  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Graham,  of  Clark,  from  the  committee  relative  to 
the  executive  department,  reported  an  article  on  that  sub- 
ject, as  follows,  to  wit: 

1st.  The  supreme  executive  power  of  this  state  shall  be 
vested  in  a  governor,  who  shall  be  styled  the  governor  of 
the  state  of  Indiana. 

2d.  The  governor  shall  be  chosen  on  the 

at  the  places  where  they  shall  respectively  vote 
for  representatives.  The  returns  of  every  election  for  go- 
vernor shall  be  sealed  up  and  transmitted  to  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment, directed  to  the  speaker  of  the  senate,  who  shall 
open  and  publish  them  in  the  presence  of  both  houses  of  the 
legislature.  The  person  having  the  highest  number  of 
votes  shall  be  governor:  But  if  two  or  more  shall  be  equal 
and  highest  in  votes,  one  of  them  shall  be  chosen  governor 
by  the  joint  vote  of  the  members  of  both  houses.  Contested 
elections  shall  be  determined  by  a  committee  to  be  select- 
ed from  both  houses  of  the  legislature,  and  formed  and  re- 
gulated in  such  manner  as  shall  be  directed  by  law. 

3d.  The  governor  shall  hold  his  office  during  three  years 
from  the  next  ensuing  his  election, 

and  shall  not  be  capable  of  holding  it  longer  than  six  years 
in  any  term  of  nine  years. 

4th.  He  shall  be  at  least  thirty  years  of  age,  and  have 
been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  ten  years,  and  have  re- 
sided in  this  state  five  years  next  preceding  his  election, 
unless  he  shall  have  been  absent  on  the  business  of  this 
state,  or  of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That  this  shall  not 
disqualify  any  person  from  the  office  of  governor  who  shall 
have  resided  in  this  state  two  years  preceding  the  adoption 
of  the  constitution. 

5th.  No  member  of  congress,  or  person  holding  any  of- 
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f  ice  under  the  United  States, 

shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  governor. 

6th.  The  governor  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  his 
services  a  compensation  which  shall  neither  be  increased 
nor  diminished  during  the  term  for  which  he  shall  have 
been  elected. 

7th.  He  shall  be  commander  in  chief  of  the  army  and 
navy  of  this  state,  and  of  the  militia  thereof,  except  when 
they  shall  be  called  into  the  service  of  the  United  States; 
but  he  shall  not  command  personally  in  the  field  unless  he 
shall  be  advised  so  to  do  by  a  resolution  of  the  general  as- 
sembly. 

8th.  He  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  senate,  appoint  all  officers  whose  offices  are 
established  by  this  constitution,  or  shall  be  established  by 
law,  and  whose  appointments  are  not  herein,  or  shall  by 
law  be  otherwise  provided  for:  Provided,  That  no  person 
shall  be  appointed  to  any  office,  within  any  county,  who 
shall  not  have  been  a  citizen  and  inhabitant  therein  one 
year  next  before  his  appointment,  if  the  county  shall  have 
been  so  long  erected,  but  if  it  shall  not  have  been  so  long 
erected,  then  within  the  limits  of  the  county  or  counties 
from  which  it  shall  have  been  taken. 

9th.  The  governor  shall  have  power  to  fill  all  vacancies 
that  may  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  legislature,  by 
granting  commissions,  which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  the 
next  session. 

10th.  He  shall  have  power  to  remit  fines  and  forfeitures, 
grant  reprieves  and  pardons,  except  in  cases  of  impeach- 
ments. 

11th.  He  may  require  information  in  writing  from  the  of- 
ficers in  the  executive  department,  upon  any  subject  relat- 
ing to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices. 

12th.  He  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  general  as- 
sembly, information  of  the  affairs  of  the  state,  and  recom- 
mend to  their  consideration  such  measures  as  he  shall  deem 
expedient. 

13th.  He  may  on  extraordinary  occasions  convene  the 
general  assembly  at  the  seat  of  government,  or  at  a  differ- 
ent place,  if  that  should  have  become,  since  their  last  ad- 
journment, dangerous  from  an  enemy,  or  from  contagious 
disorders;  and  in  case  of  disagreement  between  the  two 
houses  with  respect  to  the  time  of  adjournment,  adjourn 
them  to  such  times  as  he  shall  think  proper — not  beyond 
the  time  of  their  next  annual  session. 

14th.  He  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  exe- 
cuted. 
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15th.  A  lieutenant-governor  shall  be  chosen  at  every 
election  for  a  governor,  in  the  same  manner,  continue  in 
office  for  the  same  time,  and  possess  the  same  qualifications. 
In  voting  for  governor  and  lieutenant-governor,  the  elec- 
tors shall  distinguish  whom  they  vote  for  as  governor,  and 
whom  as  lieutenant  governor. 

16th.  He  shall,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  be  speaker  of  the 
senate,  have  a  right,  when  in  committee  of  the  whole,  to 
debate  and  vote  on  all  subjects,  and  when  the  senate  are 
equally  divided,  to  give  the  casting  vote. 

17th.  In  case  of  the  impeachment  of  the  governor,  his  re- 
moval from  office,  death,  refusal  to  qualify,  resignation,  or 
absence  from  the  state,  the  lieutenant-governor  shall  exer- 
cise all  the  power  and  authority  appertaining  to  the  office 
of  governor,  until  another  be  duly  qualified,  or  the  gover- 
nor absent  or  impeached,  shall  return  or  be  acquitted. 

18th.  Whenever  the  government  shall  be  administered 
by  the  lieutenant-governor,  or  he  shall  be  unable  to  attend 
as  speaker  of  the  senate,  the  senate  shall  elect  one  of  their 
own  members  as  speaker  for  that  occasion;  and  if  during 
the  vacancy  of  the  office  of  governor,  the  lieutenant-go- 
vernor shall  be  impeached,  removed  from  office,  refuse  to 
qualify,  resign,  die,  or  be  absent  from  the  state,  the  speaker 
of  the  senate  shall,  in  like  manner,  adminster  the  govern- 
ment. 

19th.  The  lieutenant-governor,  while  he  acts  as  speaker 
to  the  senate,  shall  receive  for  his  services  the  same  com- 
pensation which  shall  for  the  same  period  be  allowed  to  the 
speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  no  more;  and 
during  the  time  he  administers  the  government  as  governor, 
shall  receive  the  same  compensation  which  the  governor 
would  have  received,  and  been  entitled  to,  had  he  been 
employed  in  the  duties  of  his  office. 

20th.  The  speaker  pro-tempore  of  the  senate,  during  the 
time  he  administers  the  government,  shall  receive,  in  like 
manner,  the  same  compensation  which  the  governor  would 
have  received,  had  he  been  employed  in  the  duties  of  his 
office. 

21st.  If  the  lieutenant-governor  shall  be  called  upon  to 
administer  the  government,  and  shall,  while  in  such  admin- 
istration, resign,  die,  or  be  absent  from  the  state,  during 
the  recess  of  the  general  assembly,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  secretary,  for  the  time  being  to  convene  the  senate  for 
the  purpose  of  choosing  a  speaker. 

22d.  A  secretary  shall  be  chosen  by  joint  ballot  of  both 
houses  of  the  legislature,  and  commissioned  by  the  gover- 
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nor  for  four  years,  or  until  a  new  secretary  be  chosen  and 
qualified,  if  he  shall  so  long  behave  himself  well.  He  shall 
keep  a  fair  register,  and  attest  all  the  official  acts  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  governor,  and  shall,  when  required,  lay  the 
same,  and  all  papers,  minutes,  and  vouchers,  relative  there- 
to, before  either  house  of  the  legislature,  and  shall  perform 
such  other  duties  as  may  be  enjoined  him  by  law. 

23d.  Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  both  houses  of 
the  general  assembly,  shall  be  presented  to  the  governor; 
if  he  approve,  he  shall  sign  it;  but  if  not,  he  shall  return  it, 
with  his  objections,  to  the  house  in  which  it  shall  have  ori- 
ginated, who  shall  enter  the  objections  at  large  upon  their 
journal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If  after  such  recon- 
sideration, a  majority  of  all  the  members  elected  to  that 
house  shall  agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  with  the 
objections,  to  the  other  house,  by  which  it  shall  likewise  be 
reconsidered,  and  if  approved  by  a  majority  of  all  the  mem- 
bers elected  to  that  house,  it  shall  be  a  law:  But  in  such 
cases,  the  votes  of  both  houses  shall  be  determined  by  yeas 
and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  voting  for  and  against 
the  bill  shall  be  entered  on  the  journal  of  each  house  re- 
spectively. If  any  bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  gover- 
nor within  ten  days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it  shall  have 
been  presented  to  him,  it  shall  be  a  law,  in  like  manner,  as 
if  he  had  signed  unless  the  general  adjournment  prevent 
its  return;  in  which  case  it  shall  be  a  law,  unless  sent  back 
within  three  days  after  their  next  meeting. 

24th.  Every  order,  resolution,  or  vote,  to  which  the 
concurrence  of  both  houses  may  be  necessary,  except  on 
a  question  of  adjournment,  shall  be  presented  to  the  gover- 
nor, and  before  it  shall  take  effect,  be  approved  by  him; 
or  being  disapproved,  shall  be  repassed  by  a  majority  of  all 
the  members  elected  to  both  houses,  according  to  the  rules 
and  limitations  prescribed  in  case  of  a  bill. 

And  on  motion, 

The  same  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  con- 
vention, and  made  the  order  of  the  day  for  Tuesday  next. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Milroy, 

The  convention  came  to  the  following  resolution,  to  wit: 

Resolved,  That  in  order  to  expedite  the  business  of  this 
convention,  three  additional  assistant  secretaries  be  ap- 
pointed, and  that  this  convention  do  now  proceed  to  the 
election  of  said  secretaries;  and  that  the  said  three  addi- 
tional secretaries  be  required  to  give  their  attendance,  un- 
til, in  the  opinion  of  this  convention,  their  services  be  no 
longer  necessary. 
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And — Thereupon, 

Messrs.  Graham,  (of  Clark,)  Floyd,  and  Smith,  having 
been  appointed  tellers,  the  convention  proceeded,  by  bal- 
lot, to  the  election  of  said  three  additional  secretaries — 
Where,  upon  examination,  it  appeared,  that  John  F.  Ross, 
George  Spencer,  and  Richard  M.  Heth,  were  elected,  who 
appeared,  and  were  sworn  into  office. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Pennington, 

Ordered,  That  Henry  Bougher  be  appointed  assistant 
door-keeper,  and  that  he  may  be  notified  to  give  his  at- 
tendance accordingly. 

On  motion, 

Ordered,  That  the  convention  adjourn  till  nine  o'clock, 
on  Monday  morning  next. 

MONDAY  MORNING,  Nine) 
o'clock,  June  17,  1816.      J 

Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Mr.  Scott,  from  the  committee  relative  to  the  article  on 
the  subject  of  the  judiciary,  reported  as  follows,  to  wit: 

Sec.  1st.  The  judiciary  power  of  this  state,  both  as  to 
matters  of  law  and  equity,  shall  be  vested  in  one  supreme 
court,  in  circuit  courts,  and  in  such  other  inferior  courts 
as  the  legislature  may  from  time  to  time  direct. 

Sec.  2d.  The  supreme  court  shall  consist  of  three  judges, 
and  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction  only;  which  shall  be 
co-extensive  with  the  state,  under  such  restrictions  and  re- 
gulations, not  repugnant  to  this  constitution,  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  3d.  The  circuit  courts  shall  each  consist  of  a  pre- 
sident and  associate  judges.  The  state  shall  be  divided, 
by  law,  into  three  circuits,  for  each  of  which  a  president 
shall  be  appointed,  who,  during  his  continuance  in  office, 
shall  reside  therein.  The  president  and  associate  judges, 
in  their  respective  counties,  any  two  of  whom  shall  form  a 
quorum,  shall  constitute  the  circuit  court;  and  shall  have 
a  common  law  and  chancery  jurisdiction,  and  also  com- 
plete criminal  jursdiction,  in  all  such  cases,  and  in  such 
manner  as  shall  be  directed  by  law:  Provided,  That  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  prevent  the  legislature  from  increas- 
ing the  number  of  circuits  and  presidents,  as  the  exigencies 
of  the  state  may  require. 

Sec.  4th.  The  judges  of  the  supreme,  the  circuit,  and 
other  inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good 
behaviour,  and  shall  at  all  times  receive  for  their  services 
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a  compensation  which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their 
continuance  in  office. 

Sec.  5th.  The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  shall,  by  vir- 
tue of  their  offices,  be  conservators  of  the  peace  through- 
out the  state;  as  also  the  presidents  of  the  circuit  courts, 
in  their  respective  circuits,  and  the  associate  judges,  in  their 
respective  counties. 

Sec.  6th.  The  supreme  court  shall  hold  its  sessions  at  the 
seat  of  government,  at  such  times  as  shall  be  prescribed  by 
law. 

Sec.  7th.  The  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  the  pre- 
sidents of  the  several  circuit  courts,  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate;  and  the  associate  judges,  by  the  qualified  electors 
in  the  respective  counties. 

Sec.  8th.  The  supreme  court  shall  appoint  its  own  clerk; 
and  the  clerks  of  the  circuit  courts,  in  the  several  counties, 
shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  electors  in  each  county 
respectively.  But  no  person  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office 
of  clerk  of  the  circuit  court,  in  any  county,  unless  he  shall 
first  have  obtained  from  one  or  more  of  the  judges  of  the 
supreme  court,  or  from  one  or  more  of  the  presidents  of 
the  circuit  courts,  a  certificate  that  he  is  well  qualified  to 
execute  the  duties  of  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  circuit  court: 
Provided,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  the 
circuit  court,  in  any  county,  from  appointing  a  clerk  pro 
tern,  until  a  qualified  clerk  may  be  duly  elected.  All 
clerks  shall  be  removeable  by  their  respective  courts  for 
breach  of  good  behaviour,  or  for  incapacity  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  office,  subject  to  an  appeal  from  the  cir- 
cuit to  the  supreme  court,  as  in  other  cases;  and  in  all  ca- 
ses of  complaint  for  the  purpose  of  removing  a  clerk,  the 
court  shall  judge  of  the  facts  as  well  as  the  law. 

Sec.  9th.  The  style  of  all  process  shall  be,  "The  state 
of  Indiana."  All  prosecutions  shall  be  carried  on  in  the 
name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  state  of  Indiana;  and  all 
indictments  shall  conclude  "against  the  peace  and  dignity 
of  the  same." 

And  the  same  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole, 
for  to-morrow. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Noble, 

The  convention  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole  on  the  article  relative  to  the  legislative  department 
of  government.  Mr.  Parke  in  the  chair;  and  after  some 
time  spent  therein,  Mr.  President  resumed  the  chair,  and 
Mr.  Parke  reported — that  the  committee  had,  according  to 
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order,  had  the  said  article  under  consideration,  had  made 
some  progress  in  the  same,  and  instructed  him  to  ask  leave 
to  sit  again. 

Leave  granted,  &c. 

On  motion, 

The  convention  adjourned  till  two  o'clock  P.  M. 

Two  o'clock  P.  M. 

Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Noble, 

Convention,  agreeably  to  leave  given,  resolved  itself  in- 
to a  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  article  relative  to  the 
legislative  department  of  government,  Mr.  Parke  in  the 
chair — and  after  some  time  spent  therein,  Mr.  President  re- 
sumed the  chair,  and  Mr.  Parke  reported,  that  the  commit- 
tee had,  according  to  order,  had  the  said  article  under  con- 
sideration, had  made  some  progress  therein,  and  had  in- 
structed him  to  ask  leave  to  sit  again.   Leave  granted. 

It  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  Scott,  that  the  nineteenth  sec- 
tion of  said  article,  together  with  the  amendment  proposed, 
be  referred  to  a  select  committee. 

On  motion, 

The  convention  then  adjourned  till  to-morrow  morning 
eight  o'clock. 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  18,  1816. 

Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

The  President  laid  before  the  convention,  a  memorial 
from  sundry  inhabitants  of  Louisville,  purporting  to  be  an 
address  to  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  relative  to  the  location  of  a  branch  of  the 
same  in  the  state  of  Kentucky. 

And  on  motion, 

The  same  was  referred  to  a  select  committee  of  three 
members,  and  Messrs.  Ferris,  Johnson,  and  Polke,  (of  Per- 
ry,) were  appointed  that  committee. 

Mr.  Ferris,  from  the  committee  on  the  subject  of  printing, 
reported,  that  the  committee  had  attended  to  the  duties  as- 
signed them,  and  had  received  propositions  from  Mann 
Butler,  Editor  of  the  Louisville  Correspondent,  as  follows, 
to  wit:  — 

"The  journals  and  rules  of  proceeding,  shall  be  publish- 
ed at  seventy-five  cents  a  thousand  m's,  and  seventy-five 
cents  a  token,  that  is  any  quantity  of  printing  distinct  from 
setting  the  types,  above  five  quires,  and  not  exceeding  ten, 
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(the  paper  heing  a  separate  charge,  at  $6  a  ream,  what  I 
have  given  for  $250  worth.)  The  m  is  the  regular  mea- 
sure of  all  book  work,  and  the  only  guard  against  imposi- 
tion of  large  margins  and  wide  lines;  but  what  amounts  to 
the  same,  is  $21  a  sheet  for  every  five  hundred  copies;  the 
sheet  to  make  16  pages  of  good  workmanlike  octavo  print- 
ing— the  paper  separate  as  before.  These  are  the  common 
fair  terms  of  such  work  all  over  this  state.  I  will  stipulate 
for  the  delivery  of  16  pages  every  two  weeks,  if  furnished 
in  time  with  copy;  and  could  make  them  every  week,  but 
will  not  say  positively  in  so  short  a  time.  I  must  expect, 
that  the  convention,  should  they  sanction  the  contract,  will 
recommend  the  fact  to  the  early  and  effectual  attention  of 
the  legislature,  as  the  disbursements  upon  my  part  for  the 
work  and  fitting  up  new  type,  will  be  of  no  little  amount. 
Permit  me  to  reciprocate  the  honorable  expressions  of  the 
committee,  and  to  request  as  early  a  reply  as  their  conven- 
ience will  admit. 

"With  sentiments  of  high  respect, 

"MANN  BUTLER." 

On  motion, 

The  convention  accepted  the  propositions  aforesaid. 

On  motion, 

The  convention  then  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of 
the  whole  on  the  article  relative  to  the  legislative  depart- 
ment, Mr.  Parke  in  the  chair — and  after  some  time  spent 
therein,  Mr.  President  resumed  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Parke 
reported,  that  the  committee  had,  according  to  order,  had 
the  said  article  under  consideration,  had  gone  through  the 
same,  and  had  made  various  amendments  thereto,  which  he 
handed  in  at  the  secretary's  table. 

And  thereupon, 

On  motion, 

The  said  article,  with  the  amendments  aforesaid,  was  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  De  Pauw, 

The  convention  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole  on  the  article  relative  to  the  militia,  Mr.  Floyd  in 
the  chair — and  after  some  time  spent  therein,  Mr.  President 
resumed  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Floyd  reported,  that  the  com- 
mittee had,  according  to  order,  had  the  said  article  under 
consideration,  had  made  some  progress  therein,  and  in- 
structed him  to  ask  leave  to  sit  again.    Leave  granted,  &c. 

On  motion, 

Convention  adjourned  till  3  o'clock  P.  M. 
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Three  o'clock  P.  M. 

Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  De  Pauw, 

The  convention  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole  on  the  article  relative  to  the  militia,  Mr.  Floyd  in 
the  chair — and  after  some  time  spent  therein,  Mr.  President 
resumed  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Floyd  reported,  that  the  com- 
mittee had,  according  to  order,  had  the  said  article  under 
consideration,  had  made  some  amendments  to  the  same, 
which  he  handed  in  at  the  secretary's  table,  where  they 
were  generally  concurred  in  by  the  convention. 

The  amendments  made  to  said  article  by  the  committee 
of  the  whole,  are  as  follows,  to  wit: — the  second  line  of 
the  first  section  was  amended  by  inserting  after  the  word 
"citizens,"  the  following  words,  "negroes,  mulattos,  and 
indians,  excepted."  In  the  sixth  line  of  said  section,  by 
inserting  after  the  word  "states,"  these  words,  "and  of  the 
state."  In  the  third  line  of  the  second  section,  by  erasing 
after  the  word  "persons,"  the  word  "will,"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "shall."  In  the  fifth  line  of  said 
section,  by  inserting  after  the  word  "shall,"  these  words, 
"be  collected  by  a  civil  officer  and."  In  the  ninth  line  of 
said  section,  by  erasing  these  words,  "shall  hereafter  be 
fixed  by  law."  In  the  fourth  line  of  the  fifth  section,  after 
the  word  "officers,"  these  words,  "within  the  bounds." — 
In  the  second  line  of  the  eighth  section,  by  inserting  after 
the  word  "all,"  the  word  "other."  In  the  second  line  of 
the  sixth  section,  after  the  word  "artillery,"  the  following 
words,  "and  riflemen,"  and  in  the  fifth  line  of  said  section, 
these  words,  "or  riflemen."  In  the  fifth  line  of  the  tenth 
section,  by  erasing  the  word  "adhering,"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  word  "conforming,"  and  in  the  sixth  line 
of  said  section,  by  inserting  after  the  word  "the,"  the  fol- 
lowing words  "army  of  the." 

On  motion, 

Ordered,  That  the  said  article,  with  the  amendments,  be 
engrossed  for  a  second  reading  on  Friday  next. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  De  Pauw, 

The  convention  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole  on  the  article  relative  to  the  mode  of  revising  the 
constitution,  Mr.  Robb  in  the  chair — and  after  some  time 
spent  therein,  Mr.  President  resumed  the  chair,  and  Mr. 
Robb  reported,  that  the  committee  had,  according  to  order, 
had  the  said  article  under  consideration,  had  made  some 
progress  therein,  and  instructed  him  to  ask  leave  to  sit 
again.  Leave  granted. 
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On  motion, 

Convention  adjourned  till  to-morrow  morning  eight 
o'clock. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  June  19,  1816. 

Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Floyd, 

Ordered,  That  Mr.  Grass,  the  member  from  the  county 
of  Warrick,  being  indisposed,  and  unable  to  attend,  have 
leave  of  absence  during  the  remainder  of  the  session. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Noble, 

The  convention  came  to  the  following  resolutions,  to  wit: 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  members  be  appoint- 
ed to  prepare  and  report  an  article  relative  to  banks  and 
banking  companies. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  members  be  appoint- 
ed to  prepare  and  report  an  article  relative  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  sheriffs,  coroners,  and  other  county  officers. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson, 

The  convention  came  to  the  following  resolution,  to  wit: 

Resolved,  That  Jonathan  Lindley,  Benjamin  Parke,  and 
James  Noble,  be  appointed  to  designate  to  the  Register  of 
the  Land  Office  at  Vincennes,  or  to  the  Register  of  the 
Land  Office  at  Jeffersonville,  a  township  the  most  proper 
to  be  reserved  for  the  state,  for  the  use  of  a  seminary  of 
learning,  and  such  lands  as  may  be  necessary  to  be  reserv- 
ed for  the  use  of  salt  springs;  and  that  they  request  the 
Register  of  the  Land  Office,  and  receiver  of  public  money, 
in  the  district  in  which  such  township  or  land  shall  respec- 
tively lay,  to  request  the  President  to  reserve  the  same  for 
the  purpose  aforesaid. 

Convention,  then,  agreeably  to  leave  given  on  yesterday 
evening,  again  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole 
on  the  article  relative  to  the  mode  of  revising  the  consti- 
tution, Mr.  Robb  in  the  chair — and  after  some  time  spent 
therein,  Mr.  President  resumed  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Robb 
reported,  that  the  committee  had,  according  to  order,  had 
the  said  article  under  consideration,  had  made  some  amend- 
ments to  the  same,  which  he  handed  in  at  the  secretary's 
table. 

And  on  motion, 

Ordered,  That  the  said  article,  with  the  amendments 
aforesaid,  be  engrossed  for  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
vention on  to-morrow. 

On  motion, 

The  convention  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the 
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whole  on  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  prepare 
and  report  a  bill  of  right  and  preamble  to  the  constitution. 
Mr.  Johnson  in  the  chair — and  after  some  time  spent  there- 
in, Mr.  President  resumed  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Johnson  re- 
ported, that  the  committee  had,  according  to  order,  had 
the  said  report  under  consideration,  had  made  various 
amendments  to  the  same,  which  he  handed  in  at  the  secre- 
tary's table,  where  they  were  concurred  in  by  the  conven- 
tion. 

And  on  motion, 

The  same  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  second  read- 
ing to-morrow. 

On  motion, 

Convention  adjourned  till  two  o'clock  P.  M. 

Two  o'clock  P.  M. 

Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

On  motion, 

The  convention  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole,  on  the  article  relative  to  the  executive  department, 
Mr.  Parke  in  the  chair — and  after  some  time  spent  therein, 
Mr.  President  resumed  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Parke  reported, 
that  the  committee  had,  according  to  order,  had  the  said 
article  under  consideration,  had  made  various  amendments 
to  the  same,  which  he  handed  in  at  the  secretary's  table, 
where  they  were  concurred  in  by  the  convention. 

On  motion, 

Ordered,  That  the  said  article  be  engrossed  for  a  second 
reading  on  Saturday  next. 

On  motion, 

Convention  adjourned  till  to-morrow  morning  eight 
o'clock. 

THURSDAY  MORNING, 
Eight  o'clock,  June  20,  1816. 

Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

The  President  proceeded  to  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee on  the  subject  of  banks  and  banking  companies,  and 
Messrs.  Noble,  Manwaring,  Floyd,  Johnson,  and  Smith, 
were  appointed  that  committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Floyd, 

The  convention  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole  on  the  article  relative  to  the  judiciary  department, 
Mr.  Noble  in  the  chair — and  after  some  time  spent  therein, 
Mr.  President  resumed  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Noble  reported, 
that  the  committee  had,  according  to  order,  had  the  said 
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article  under  consideration,  had  made  some  progress  therein, 
and  instructed  him  to  ask  leave  to  sit  again.  Leave  given. 

On  motion, 

Ordered,  That  the  convention  do  now  adjourn  till  three 
o'clock  this  afternoon. 

Three  o'clock  P.  M. 

Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson, 

Ordered,  That  the  engrossed  article  relative  to  the  mode 
of  revising  the  constitution,  be  taken  up  and  read  the  se- 
cond time. 

Mr.  Johnson  then  moved  to  amend  the  said  article,  by- 
striking  out  of  the  same,  from  the  word  "legislature,"  to  the 
end  thereof,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
words,  to  wit:  "But  as  the  holding  any  part  of  the  hu- 
man family  in  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude,  can  only 
originate  in  usurpation  and  tyranny,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
convention,  that  no  alteration  of  this  constitution  ought 
ever  to  take  place,  so  as  to  introduce  slavery  or  involunta- 
ry servitude  in  this  state,  otherwise  than  for  the  punishment 
of  crimes,  whereof  the  party  has  been  duly  convicted." 

And  on  this  proposed  amendment,  the  yeas  and  nays  be- 
ing demanded  by  Mr.  Dill,  those  who  voted  in  the  affirma- 
tive, are 

Messrs.  Badollet,  Dill,  Devin,  Johnson,  Lane,  Lemon, 
Lynn,  Polke,  (of  Knox,)  Parke,  Rapp,  Robb,  Smith, 
Scott^-13. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative,  are 

Messrs.  Boone,  Beard,  Benefield,  Brownlee,  Cox,  Cull, 
Cotton,  Carr,  Eads,  De  Pauw,  Ferris,  Floyd,  Graham,  (of 
Washington,)  Graham,  (of  Clark,)  Holman,  Nathaniel  Hunt, 
Hanna,  Lowe,  McCarty,  Manwaring,  Milroy,  Mclntire, 
Maxwell,  Noble,  Polke,  (of  Perry,)  Pennington,  Smock, 
Shields,  Jennings,  president — 29. 

And  so  it  was  determined  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  Johnson  then  moved  to  amend  the  said  article,  by 
striking  out  of  the  same  the  following  words,  "and  which 
convention,  when  met,  shall  have  it  in  their  power  to  re- 
vise, amend,  or  change,  the  constitution." 

The  yeas  and  nays  being  demanded  by  Mr.  Johnson, 
those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative,  are 

Messrs.  Badollet,  Dill,  Devin,  Floyd,  Graham,  (of  Clark,) 
Johnson,  Lane,  Lemon,  Lynn,  Polke,  (of  Knox,)  Parke, 
Rapp,  Robb,  Scott,  Smith,  Jennings,  president — 16. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative,  are 
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Messrs.  Boone,  Beard,  Benefield,  Brownlee,  Cox,  Cull, 
Cotton,  Carr,  De  Pauw,  Eads,  Ferris,  Graham,  (of  Wash- 
ington,) Holman,  Nathaniel  Hunt,  Hanna,  Lowe,  McCarty, 
Man  waring,  Milroy,  Mclntire,  Maxwell,  Noble,  Polke,  (of 
Perry,)  Pennington,  Smock,  Shields — 26. 

And  so  it  was  determined  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  Johnson  further  moved  to  strike  out  of  said  article 
the  following  words,  "or  involuntary  servitude" — and  on 
the  question,  shall  said  words  be  stricken  out,  it  was  deter- 
mined in  the  negative. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Polke,  (of  Knox,) 

Ordered,  That  a  committee  of  revision  be  appointed,  to 
consist  of  five  members,  and  that  the  several  articles,  after 
their  second  reading,  be  referred  to  said  committee  for  re- 
vision and  amendment. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson, 

Ordered,  That  the  article  relative  to  the  legislative  de- 
partment of  government  be  taken  up  and  read  the  second 
time. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Floyd, 

The  same  was  proposed  to  be  amended  by  striking  out 
at  the  close  of  the  fourth  section,  these  words,  "and  shall 
have  paid  a  state  or  county  tax." 

The  yeas  and  nays  being  demanded  by  Mr.  Floyd,  those 
who  voted  in  the  affirmative,  are — 

Messrs.  Boone,  Beard,  Benefield,  Brownlee,  Badollet, 
Cox,  Cull,  Carr,  De  Pauw,  Floyd,  Graham,  (of  Washington,) 
Holman,  Johnson,  Lemon,  Lowe,  Parke,  Pennington,  Rapp, 
Jennings,  president — 19. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative,  are — 

Messrs.  Cotton,  Dill,  Devin,  Eads,  Ferris,  Graham,  (of 
Clark,)  Nathaniel  Hunt,  Hanna,  Lane,  Lynn,  McCarty, 
Manwaring,  Milroy,  Mclntire,  Maxwell,  Noble,  Polke,  (of 
Perry,)  Polke,  (of  Knox,)  Robb,  Smock,  Smith,  Scott, 
Shields— 23. 

And  so  it  was  determined  in  the  negative. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Noble, 

Ordered,  That  the  eighth  section  of  the  said  article  be 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  word  "president,"  the  fol- 
lowing words,  "unless  in  cases  otherwise  directed  by  this 
constitution,  when  it  becomes  necessary." 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Scott, 

Ordered,  That  the  said  article  be  amended,  by  inserting 
after  the  word  "election,"  in  the  fourth  section,  these 
words,  "if  the  county  shall  have  been  so  long  erected;  but 
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if  not,  within  the  limits  of  the  county  or  counties  out  of 
which  it  shall  have  been  taken." 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Graham,  (of  Clark,) 

Ordered,  That  the  said  article  be  further  amended,  by- 
striking  out  of  the  first  line,  in  the  fifth  section,  the  word 
"triennially,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof,  these  words, 
"for  three  years." 

Mr.  Milroy  moved  further  to  amend  the  said  article,  by 
striking  out  of  the  said  fifth  section,  and  first  line,  the  word 
' 'three/'  just  now  inserted,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof, 
the  word  "two." 

And  on  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  being  demanded 
by  Mr.  De  Pauw,  those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative,  are — 

Messrs.  Beard,  Benefield,  Brownlee,  Cox,  Cull,  Carr, 
De  Pauw,  Ferris,  Holman,  Hanna,  Lowe,  McCarty,  Man- 
waring,  Milroy,  Mclntire,  Pennington,  Smith — 17. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative,  are — 

Messrs.  Boone,  Badollet,  Cotton,  Dill,  Devin,  Eads, 
Floyd,  Graham,  (of  Washington,)  Graham,  (of  Clark,)  Na- 
thaniel Hunt,  Johnson,  Lane,  Lemon,  Lynn,  Maxwell,  No- 
ble, Polke,  (of  Perry,)  Polke,  (of  Knox,)  Parke,  Rapp, 
Robb,  Smock,  Scott,  Shield,  Jennings,  president — 25. 

And  so  it  was  determined  in  the  negative. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Robb, 

The  said  article  was  further  amended,  by  inserting  in  the 
sixth  line  of  the  seventh  section,  after  the  word  "elected," 
the  following  words,  "if  the  county  or  district  shall  have 
been  so  long  erected;  but  if  not,  then  within  the  limits  of 
the  county  or  counties,  district  or  districts,  out  of  which 
the  same  shall  have  been  so  taken." 

On  motion, 

Ordered,  That  the  said  article  be  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee of  revisions. 

On  motion, 

Ordered,  That  the  convention  be  adjourned  till  to-mor- 
row morning  eight  o'clock. 

FRIDAY  MORNING,  June  21,  1816. 

Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

The  president  proceeded  to  the  appointment  of  the  fol- 
lowing committee,  to  wit: 

Committee  of  General  Revisions — Messrs.  Parke,  Badol- 
let, Scott,  Johnson,  and  Ferris. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Parke, 

Ordered,  That  the  committee  of  the  whole  be  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the  article  relative  to  the 
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judiciary  department,  and  that  the  same  be  referred  to  a  se- 
lect committee  of  six  members — and  Messrs.  Parke,  Hol- 
man,  Cotton,  Benefield,  Dill,  and  Lowe,  were  appointed 
that  committee. 

Mr.  Maxwell,  from  the  committee  on  the  subject  of  ge- 
neral provisions,  made  the  following  report,  to  wit: 

Sec.  1.  Every  person  who  shall  be  chosen  or  appointed 
to  any  office  of  trust  or  profit,  under  the  authority  of 
this  state,  shall,  before  entering  on  the  duties  of  said  office, 
take  an  oath  or  affirmation  to  support  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  constitution  of  this  state,  and  al- 
so an  oath  of  office. 

Sec.  2.  Treason  against  this  state  shall  consist  only  in 
levying  war  against  it,  or  in  adhering  to  its  enemies,  giving 
them  aid  and  comfort. 

Sec.  3.  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason  unless 
on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or 
his  own  confession  in  open  court. 

Sec.  4.  The  manner  of  administering  an  oath  or  affirma- 
tion shall  be  such  as  is  most  consistent  with  the  conscience 
of  the  deponent,  and  shall  be  esteemed  by  the  general  as- 
sembly the  most  solemn  appeal  to  God. 

Sec.  5.  Every  person  shall  be  disqualified  from  serving 
as  governor  or  lieutenant-governor,  senator  or  representa- 
tive, for  the  term  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected, 
who  shall  have  been  convicted  of  having  given  or  offered 
any  bribe,  treat  or  reward,  to  procure  his  election. 

Sec.  6.  All  officers  shall  reside  within  the  state;  and  all 
district,  county,  or  town  officers,  within  their  respective 
districts,  counties  or  towns,  (trustees  of  towns  excepted,) 
and  shall  keep  their  respective  offices  at  such  places  there- 
in as  may  be  directed  by  law;  and  all  militia  officers  shall 
reside  within  the  bounds  of  the  division,  brigade,  regiment, 
battalion,  or  company,  to  which  they  may  severally  belong. 

Sec.  7.  There  shall  be  neither  slavery,  nor  involuntary 
servitude,  in  this  state,  otherwise  than  for  the  punishment 
of  crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convict- 
ed; nor  shall  any  male  person,  arrived  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-one years,  nor  female  person,  arrived  at  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen years,  he  held  to  serve  any  person  as  a  servant  under 
pretence  of  indenture  or  otherwise,  unless  such  person  shall 
enter  into  such  indenture  while  in  a  state  of  perfect  free- 
dom, and  on  condition  of  a  bona  fide  consideration  receiv- 
ed, or  to  be  received  for  his  or  her  service,  except  as  before 
excepted:  Nor  shall  any  indenture  of  any  negro,  or  mu- 
latto, hereafter  made  and  executed  out  of  the  bounds  of 
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this  state,  be  of  any  validity  within  the  state;  neither  shall 
any  indenture  of  any  negro  or  mulatto,  hereafter  made  with- 
in the  state,  be  of  the  least  validity  except  in  the  case  of 
apprenticeships. 

Sec.  8.  No  act  of  the  legislature  shall  be  in  force  until 
it  shall  have  been  published  in  print  unless  in  cases  of 
emergency. 

On  motion, 

Ordered,  That  the  engrossed  article  relative  to  the  exe- 
cutive department  be  taken  up  and  read  the  second  time. 

On  motion, 

Ordered,  That  the  said  article  be  amended  by  erasing 
from  the  first  line  the  words  "order  or  vote,"  and  further, 
by  erasing  from  the  third  line  of  said  section,  these  words, 
"except  on  a  question  of  adjournment.,, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ferris, 

The  said  article  was  further  amended,  by  adding  to  the 
first  line  of  the  twenty-first  section,  after  the  word  secreta- 
ry, the  words,  "of  state" — also,  by  striking  out  of  said  line, 
and  the  following,  these  words,  "appointed  by  the  gover- 
nor, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate," 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof,  these  words,  "chosen  by  the 
joint  ballot  of  both  houses  of  legislature." 

On  this  amendment,  the  yeas  and  nays  being  demanded 
by  Mr.  Eads,  those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative,  are — 

Messrs.  Beard,  Benefield,  Brownlee,  Cox,  Cull,  Carr, 
De  Pauw,  Eads,  Floyd,  Ferris,  Holman,  Nathaniel  Hunt, 
Hanna,  Lowe,  McCarty,  Manwaring,  Milroy,  Mclntire, 
Noble,  Pennington,  Robb,  Smock,  Smith,  Shields — 24. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative,  are — 

Messrs.  Boone,  Badollet,  Cotton,  Dill,  Graham,  (of 
Clark,)  Johnson,  Lemon,  Lynn,  Lane,  Maxwell,  Parke, 
Polke,  (of  Perry,)  Polke,  (of  Knox,)  Rapp,  Scott,  Jen- 
nings, president — 16. 

On  motion, 

Ordered,  That  the  said  article  be  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee of  revisions,  &c. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ferris, 

Ordered,  That  the  engrossed  article  relative  to  the  mili- 
tia be  taken  up  and  read  the  second  time. 

Mr.  Hanna  then  moved  to  amend  the  said  article  by 
striking  out  of  the  tenth  section,  from  the  words  "staff 
officers,"  to  the  end  thereof. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  being  demanded  by 
Mr.  De  Pauw,  those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative,  are — 

Messrs.   Beard,   Benefield,    Brownlee,    Cox,    Cull,    Cotton, 
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Carr,  De  Pauw,  Dill,  Devin,  Eads,  Ferris,  Floyd,  Graham, 
(of  Washington,)  Graham,  (of  Clark,)  Holman,  Hanna, 
Smock,  Shields,  Smith,  Jennings,  president,  Lane,  Lowe, 
McCarty,  Manwaring,  Milroy,  Mclntire,  Maxwell,  Noble, 
Pennington — 30. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative,  are — 

Messrs.  Boone,  Badollet,  Johnson,  Lynn,  Polke,  (of  Per- 
ry,) Polke,  (of  Knox,)  Parke,  Rapp,  Robb,  Scott — 10. 

So  it  was  determined  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  Holman  then  moved  to  amend  said  article  by  strik- 
ing out  of  the  same  the  second  section  thereof. 

And  thereupon,  the  yeas  and  nays  being  demanded  by 
Mr.  Holman,  those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative,  are — 

Messrs.  Beard,  Benefield,  Badollet,  Cox,  Cull,  Eads,  Gra- 
ham, (of  Washington,)  Holman,  Nathaniel  Hunt,  Hanna, 
Lowe,  McCarty,  Manwaring,  Mclntire,  Noble,  Jennings, 
president — 16. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative,  are 

Messrs.  Boone,  Cotton,  Carr,  De  Pauw,  Dill,  Devin, 
Floyd,  Ferris,  Graham,  (of  Clark,)  Johnson,  Lane,  Lemon, 
Lynn,  Milroy,  Maxwell,  Parke,  Polke,  (of  Perry,)  Polke, 
(of  Knox,)  Pennington,  Rapp,  Robb,  Smock,  Smith,  Scott, 
Shields— 25. 

So  it  was  determined  in  the  negative. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Robb, 

Ordered,  That  the  word  "citizens,"  throughout  the  arti- 
cle be  stricken  out,  and  the  word  "persons,"  inserted  in 
lieu  thereof. 

Mr.  Polke,  (of  Knox,)  moved  to  strike  out  of  said  arti- 
cle the  fifth  section,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof,  these  words, 
"major-generals  and  brigadier-generals  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  senate." 

On  this  proposed  amendment,  the  yeas  and  nays  being 
demanded  by  Mr.  Polke,  (of  Knox,)  those  who  voted  in 
the  affirmative,  are — 

Messrs.  Badollet,  Floyd,  Graham,  (of  Clark,)  Johnson, 
Lane,  Polke,  (of  Perry,)  Polke,  (of  Knox,)  Parke,  Rapp — 9. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative,  are — 

Messrs.  Boone,  Benefield,  Brownlee,  Beard,  Cox,  Cull, 
Cotton,  Carr,  De  Pauw,  Dill,  Devin,  Eads,  Ferris,  Graham, 
(of  Washington,)  Holman,  Nathaniel  Hunt,  Hanna,  Lemon, 
Lowe,  Lynn,  McCarty,  Manwaring,  Milroy,  Mclntire, 
Maxwell,  Noble,  Pennington,  Robb,  Smock,  Smith,  Shields, 
Scott,  Jennings,  president — 33. 

So  it  was  determined  in  the  negative. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Noble, 
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The  second  section  of  said  article  was  again  amended, 
by  inserting  after  the  word  "collected,"  the  word  "annu- 
ally." 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Parke, 

The  said  sixth  section  of  said  article  was  amended,  by 
striking  out  of  the  first  line  of  said  section,  the  word  "and," 
and  inserting  in  the  second  line,  after  the  word  "riflemen," 
the  words,  "grenadiers  or  light  infantry" — also,  in  the 
sixth  line  of  said  section,  the  said  last  mentioned  words. 

On  motion, 

Ordered,  That  the  said  article  be  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee of  general  revisions. 

On  motion, 

Ordered,  That  the  article  on  the  subject  of  a  bill  of 
rights  and  preamble  to  the  constitution,  be  read  the  second 
time. 

Mr.  Johnson  then  moved  to  amend  the  said  article,  by 
inserting  in  the  fifth  section  of  said  bill,  and  second  line, 
after  the  word  "dollars,"  the  following  words,  to  wit: 
"except  in  petty  misdemeanors,  which  shall  be  punished 
by  fine  only,  not  exceeding  five  dollars,  in  such  manner  as 
the  legislature  may  prescribe  by  law,  reserving  to  the  par- 
ty charged,  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  circuit  court." 

On  this  subject,  the  yeas  and  nays  being  demanded  by 
Mr.  Pennington,  those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative,  are — 

Messrs.  Boone,  Beard,  Badollet,  Cotton,  Carr,  De  Pauw,  Dill,  Floyd, 
Graham,  (of  Washington,)  Nathaniel  Hunt,  Hanna,  Johnson,  Lane,  Lemon, 
Lowe,  Lynn,  McCarty,  Maxwell,  Noble,  Polke,  (of  Perry,)  Parke,  Penning- 
ton, Rapp,  Robb,  Smock,  Shields,  Jennings,  president — 27. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative,  are — 

Messrs.  Benefield,  Brownlee,  Cull,  Devin,  Eads,  Ferris,  Graham,  (of 
Clark,)    Holman,  Manwaring,  Milroy,  Polke,    (of  Knox,)    Smith,  Scott — 13. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Scott, 

The  said  article  was  further  amended,  by  erasing  after 
the  word  "the,"  the  word  "sum,"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof,  the  word  "value." 

On  motion, 

The  convention  adjourned  till  four  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

Four  o'clock  P.  M. 

Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Mr.  Dill  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  conven- 
tion the  following  resolution,  to  wit: 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  and 
report  a  resolution,  accepting  the  propositions  of  Congress, 
as  expressed  in  their  act  of  the  19th  April,  1816,  both  as 
regards  the  boundaries  of  the  state  and  the  donations. 

And  on  motion, 
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The  convention  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole  on  the  said  resolution,  Mr.  Johnson  in  the  chair — and 
after  some  time  spent  therein,  Mr.  President  resumed  the 
chair,  and  Mr.  Johnson  reported,  that  the  committee  had, 
according  to  order,  had  the  said  resolution  under  conside- 
ration, had  made  no  amendments  to  the  same,  which  reso- 
lution he  handed  in  at  the  secretary's  table,  and  asked  the 
adoption  of  the  same  by  the  convention. 

And  the  same  was  adopted  accordingly. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  being  demanded  by 
Mr.  Pennington,  those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative,  are — 

Messrs.  Boone,  Beard,  Benefield,  Brownlee,  Badollet,  Cox,  Cull,  Cotton, 
Carr,  De  Pauw,  Dill,  Devin,  Eads,  Ferris,  Floyd,  Graham,  (of  Washington,) 
Graham,  (of  Clark,)  Holman,  Hanna,  Johnson,  Lemon,  Lynn,  McCarty, 
Manwaring,  Milroy,  Mclntire,  Noble,  Polke,  (of  Perry,)  Polke,  (of  Knox,) 
Parke,  Rapp,  Robb,  Smock,  Smith,  Shields,  Scott,  Jennings,  president — 37. 
Those  who  voted  in  the  negative,  are — 
Messrs.  Nathaniel  Hunt,  Lane,  Maxwell,  Pennington — 4. 

On  motion, 

Ordered,  That  the  convention  adjourn  till  to-morrow 
morning  eight  o'clock. 

SATURDAY  MORNING,  June  22,  1816. 

Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

The  President,  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Dill's  resolution  of 
yesterday,  relative  to  the  acceptance  of  the  propositions  of 
the  general  government,  appointed  the  following  commit- 
tee to  wit: — Messrs.  Dill,   Eads,  Manwaring,  Lane,   Smith. 

Mr.  Parke,  from  the  select  committee  appointed  on  the 
article  relative  to  the  judiciary  department  of  government, 
reported  as  follows,  to  wit:  — 

Sec.  1.  The  judiciary  power  of  this  state,  both  as  to  mat- 
ters of  law  and  equity,  shall  be  vested  in  one  supreme  court, 
in  circuit  courts,  and  in  such  other  inferior  courts  as  the 
legislature  may  from  time  to  time  direct  and  establish. 

Sec.  2.  The  supreme  court  shall  consist  of  three  judges, 
any  two  of  whom  shall  form  a  quorum,  and  shall  have  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  only,  which  shall  be  co-extensive  with 
the  limits  of  the  state,  under  such  restrictions  and  regulations, 
not  repugnant  to  this  constitution,  as  may  from  time  to  time 
be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  3.  The  circuit  courts  shall  each  consist  of  a  presi- 
dent, and  two  associate  judges.  The  state  shall  be  divid- 
ed by  law  into  three  circuits,  for  each  of  which  a  president 
shall  be  appointed,  who,  during  his  continuance  in  office, 
shall  reside  therein,  the  president  and  associate  judges  in 
their  respective  circuits,  shall  have  common  law  and  chan- 
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eery  jurisdiction,  as  also  complete  criminal  jurisdiction, 
in  all  such  cases,  and  in  such  manner,  as  may  be  prescrib- 
ed by  law.  The  president  alone,  in  the  absence  of  the 
associate  judges,  shall  be  competent  to  hold  a  court,  as  al- 
so the  two  associate  judges,  in  the  absence  of  the  president, 
shall  be  competent  to  hold  a  court,  except  in  capital  cases, 
and  cases  in  chancery:  Provided,  That  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  prevent  the  legislature  from  increasing  the 
number  of  circuits  and  presidents,  as  the  exigencies  of 
the  state  may  from  time  to  time  require. 

Sec.  4.  The  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  the  circuit,  and 
other  inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  during  the 
term  of  seven  years,  if  they  shall  so  long  behave  well,  and 
shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  their  services,  a  compen- 
sation, which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  continu- 
ance in  office. 

Sec.  5.  The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  shall,  by  virtue 
of  their  offices,  be  conservators  of  the  peace  throughout 
the  state;  as  also  the  presidents  of  the  circuit  courts,  in 
their  respective  circuits,  and  the  associate  judges,  in  their 
respective  counties. 

Sec.  6.  The  supreme  court  shall  hold  its  sessions  at  the 
seat  of  government,  at  such  times  as  shall  be  prescribed  by 
law;  and  the  circuit  courts  shall  be  held  in  the  respective 
counties,  as  may  be  directed  by  law. 

Sec.  7.  The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  shall  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  senate.  The  presidents  of  the  circuit  courts  shall  be 
appointed  by  joint  ballot  of  both  branches  of  the  legisla- 
ture; and  the  associate  judges  of  the  circuit  courts  shall  be 
elected  by  the  qualified  electors  in  their  respective  coun- 
ties. 

Sec.  8.  The  supreme  court  shall  appoint  its  own  clerk; 
and  the  clerks  of  the  circuit  courts,  in  the  several  counties, 
shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  electors  in  the  several 
counties;  but  no  person  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of 
clerk  of  the  circuit  court,  in  any  county,  unless  he  shall 
first  have  obtained  from  one  or  more  of  the  judges  of  the 
supreme  court,  or  from  one  or  more  of  the  presidents  of 
the  circuit  courts,  a  certificate,  that  he  is  qualified  to  exe- 
cute the  duties  of  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  circuit  court: 
Provided,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  the 
circuit  court,  in  each  county,  from  appointing  a  clerk  pro 
tern,  until  a  qualified  clerk  may  be  duly  elected:  And  pro- 
vided also,  That  the  said  clerks  respectively,  when  qualifi- 
ed and  elected,  shall  hold  their  offices  seven  years,  and  no 
longer,  unless  re-appointed. 
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Sec.  9.  All  clerks  shall  be  removeable  by  impeachment, 
as  in  other  cases. 

Sec.  10.  When  any  vacancies  happen  in  any  of  the  courts, 
occasioned  by  the  death,  resignation,  or  removal  from  of- 
fice, of  any  judge  of  the  supreme  or  circuit  courts,  or  any 
of  the  clerks  of  the  said  courts,  a  successor  shall  be  appoint- 
ed in  the  same  manner  as  herein  before  prescribed,  who 
shall  hold  his  office  for  the  period  which  his  predecessor 
had  to  serve,  and  no  longer,  unless  re-appointed. 

Sec.  11.  The  style  of  all  process  shall  be,  "The  state  of 
Indiana."  All  prosecutions  shall  be  carried  on  in  the 
name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  state  of  Indiana;  and  all 
indictments  shall  conclude,  against  the  peace  and  dignity 
of  the  same. 

Mr.  Robb  then  moved  to  amend  the  said  article,  by  in- 
serting in  the  third  section,  and  twelfth  line  of  said  section, 
after  the  word  "judges,"  the  following  words,  to  wit:  "or 
the  president,  and  one  of  the  associate  judges,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  other" — which  amendment  was  adopted  by  the 
convention. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Noble, 

Ordered,  That  an  additional  section,  numbered  twelve, 
be  added  to  said  article,  as  follows,  to  wit:  — 

Sec.  12th.  A  competent  number  of  justices  of  the  peace 
shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  electors  in  each  township, 
in  the  several  counties,  and  shall  continue  in  office  five 
years,  if  they  shall  so  long  behave  well — whose  powers 
and  duties  shall  from  time  to  time  be  regulated  and  defin- 
ed by  law. 

Mr.  Noble  then  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  on  the 
section  just  now  added,  for  the  purpose  of  striking  out  of 
said  section  the  word  "five,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof, 
the  word  "three." 

The  yeas  and  nays  being  demanded  by  Mr.  Noble,  those 
who  voted  in  the  affirmative,  are — 

Messrs.  Beard,  Benefield,  Brownlee,  Cox,  Cull,  De  Pauw,  Eads,  Graham, 
(of  Washington,)  Holman,  Nathaniel  Hunt,  Hanna,  Lowe,  McCarty,  Mcln- 
tire,  Noble,  Parke,  Robb,  Smith — 13. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative,  are — 

Messrs.  Boone,  Badollet,  Cotton,  Carr,  Dill,  Devin,  Ferris,  Floyd,  Gra- 
ham, (of  Clark,)  Johnson,  Lane,  Lemon,  Lynn,  Manwaring,  Milroy,  Max- 
well, Polke,  (of  Perry,)  Polke,  (of  Knox,)  Pennington,  Rapp,  Smock,  Scott, 
Shields,  Jennings,  president — 24. 

So  it  was  determined  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  Floyd  then  moved  to  amend  the  twelfth  section,  and 
third  line  of  said  article,  by  inserting  the  following  words, 
"in  each  town  corporate  or  county  seat." 
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On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  being  demanded  by 
Mr.  Floyd,  those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative,  are — 

Messrs.  Boone,  Badollet,  Cotton,  Garr,  De  Pauw,  Dill,  Ferris,  Floyd, 
Lane,  Lemon,  Manwaring,  Maxwell,  Polke,  (of  Knox,)  Pennington,  Smock, 
Scott,  Jennings,  president — 17. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative,  are — 

Messrs.  Beard,  Benefield,  Brownlee,  Cox,  Cull,  Devin,  Eads,  Graham,  (of 
Washington,)  Graham,  (of  Clark,)  Holman,  Hanna,  Lynn,  Lowe,  McCarty, 
Milroy,  Mclntire,  Noble,  Polke,    (of  Perry,)    Parke,  Rapp,  Robb,  Smith— 22. 

So  it  was  determined  in  the  negative. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dill, 

Ordered,  That  the  said  article  be  engrossed  for  a  second 
reading  on  Monday  next. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  De  Pauw, 

The  convention  then  resumed  the  second  reading  of  the 
article  relative  to  the  bill  of  rights  and  preamble  to  the 
constitution. 

Mr.  Ferris  then  moved  to  re-consider  the  vote  taken  on 
Mr.  Johnson's  amendment  of  yesterday  to  the  fifth  section 
of  said  article,  which  was  carried  in  the  affirmative. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Devin, 

Ordered,  That  the  said  section  be  amended,  by  striking 
out  of  the  same  the  following  words,  "reserving  to  the  par- 
ty charged  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  circuit  court/ ' 

On  this  motion,  the  yeas  and  nays  being  demanded  by 
Mr.  Johnson,  those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  are, 

Messrs.  Boone,  Benefield,  Brownlee,  Badollet,  Cox,  Cull,  De  Pauw,  Dill, 
Devin,  Eads,  Ferris,  Floyd,  Graham,  (of  Clark,)  Hanna,  Lane,  Lynn,  Mc- 
Carty, Manwaring,  Milroy,  Mclntire,  Polke,  (of  Perry,)  Polke,  (of  Knox,) 
Smith,  Shields,  Jennings,  president — 25. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative,  are — 

Messrs.  Beard,  Cotton,  Graham,  (of  Washington,)  Holman,  Nathaniel 
Hunt,  Johnson,  Lowe,  Noble,  Parke,  Pennington,  Rapp,  Robb,  Smock, 
Scott— 14. 

On  motion, 

Ordered,  That  the  original  amendment  of  Mr.  Johnson, 
as  just  now  amended,  be  adopted  by  this  convention. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  being  demanded  by 
Mr.  Johnson,  those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  are, 

Messrs.  Boone,  Benefield,  Cull,  De  Pauw,  Dill,  Devin,  Floyd,  Graham,  (of 
Washington,)  Lane,  Mclntire,  Polke,  (of  Perry,)  Polke,  (of  Knox,)  Parke, 
Robb,  Jennings,  president — 15. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative,  are — 

Messrs.  Beard,  Eads,  Ferris,  Holman,  Hanna,  Johnson,  Lemon,  McCarty, 
Manwaring,  Noble    Pennington,  Scott,  Smith,  Shields — 14. 

Mr.  Scott  then  moved  to  strike  out  the  fifth  section  of 
said  article,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  these  words:  "The 
right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  remain  inviolate." 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  being  demanded  by 
Mr.  Floyd,  those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative,  are — 
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Messrs.  Beard,  Brownlee,  Carr,  Eads,  Ferris,  Graham, 
(of  Clark,)  Lemon,  Man  waring,  Noble,  Pennington,  Scott, 
Smith— 12. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative,  are — 

Messrs.  Boone,  Benefield,  Badollet,  Cox,  Cull,  Cotton, 
De  Pauw,  Dill,  Devin,  Floyd,  Graham,  (of  Washington,) 
Nathaniel  Hunt,  Hanna,  Johnson,  Lane,  Lowe,  Lynn, 
McCarty,  Milroy,  Mclntire,  Maxwell,  Polke,  (of  Perry,) 
Polke,  (of  Knox,)  Parke,  Rapp,  Robb,  Smock,  Shields, 
Jennings,  president — 29. 

And  so  it  was  determined  in  the  negative. 

On  motion, 

Ordered,  That  the  convention  do  now  adjourn  till  two 
o'clock  P.  M. 

Two  o'clock  P.  M. 

Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Mr.  Floyd  having  asked  leave  for  that  purpose,  obtained 
leave  of  absence  during  the  remainder  of  this  day. 

Mr.  Johnson  moved  further  to  amend  the  said  fifth  sec- 
tion of  said  article,  by  striking  out  of  the  same,  after  the 
word  "exceeding,"  the  word  "five,"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "three" — which  amendment  was  adopted 
by  the  convention. 

The  yeas  and  nays  being  demanded  by  Mr.  Ferris,  those 
who  voted  in  the  affirmative,  are — 

Messrs.  Beard,  Boone,  Badollet,  Cox,  Cull,  Cotton,  Carr, 
Dill,  Devin,  Eads,  Graham,  (of  Washington,)  Nathaniel 
Hunt,  Johnson,  Lowe,  Lynn,  Mclntire,  Maxwell,  Noble, 
Polke,  (of  Knox,)  Parke,  Pennington,  Rapp,  Robb,  Smock, 
Smith,  Scott,  Shields,  Jennings,  president — 28. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative,  are — 

Messrs.  Benefield,  Brownlee,  De  Pauw,  Ferris,  Graham, 
(of  Clark,)  Holman,  Hanna,  Lane,  Lemon,  McCarty,  Man- 
waring,  Milroy,  Polke,   (of  Perry,) — 13. 

Mr.  Dill,  from  the  committee  relative  to  the  propositions 
of  Congress,  and  the  boundaries  of  the  state,  made  the  fol- 
lowing report,  to  wit:  — 

"Resolved,  by  the  people  of  the  state  of  Indiana/'  by  their 
representatives  in  convention  met  at  Corydon,  on  Monday 
the  tenth  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixteen,  that  we  do,  for  ourselves  and  our 
posterity,  agree,  determine,  declare,  and  ordain,  that  we 
will,  and  do  hereby,  accept  the  propositions  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  as  made  and  contained  in  their  act  of 
the  nineteenth  day  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixteen, 
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entitled,  "an  act  to  enable  the  people  of  the  Indiana  terri- 
tory to  form  a  state  government  and  constitution,  and  for 
the  admission  of  such  state  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  original  states :"  And  we  do  further,  for  our- 
selves and  our  posterity,  hereby  ratify,  confirm  and  estab- 
lish, the  boundaries  of  the  said  state  of  Indiana,  as  fixed,  pre- 
scribed, laid  down,  and  established,  in  the  act  of  Congress 
aforesaid:  And  we  do  also,  further  for  ourselves  and  our 
posterity,  hereby  agree,  determine,  declare,  and  ordain, 
that  each  and  every  tract  of  land,  sold  by  the  United  States, 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  said  state,  as  aforesaid  estab- 
lished, from  and  after  the  first  day  of  December  next,  shall 
be  and  remain  exempt  from  any  tax  laid  by  order  or  under 
any  authority  of  the  said  state  of  Indiana,  or  by  or  under 
the  authority  of  the  legislature  thereof,  whether  for  state, 
county,  or  township,  or  any  other  purpose  whatever,  for 
the  term  of  five  years  from  and  after  the  day  of  sale  of  any 
such  tract  of  land:  And  we  do  moreover,  for  ourselves  and 
our  posterity,  hereby  declare,  and  ordain,  that  the  forego- 
ing resolution,  and  every  part  thereof,  shall  forever  be  and 
remain  irrevocable  and  inviolate,  without  the  consent  of 
the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  first  had  and  ob- 
tained for  the  alteration  thereof,  or  any  part  thereof. 

And  on  motion  of  Mr.  Ferris, 

Ordered,  That  the  convention  concur  in  said  report. 

The  yeas  and  nays  being  demanded  by  Mr.  Pennington, 
those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative,  are — 

Messrs.  Boone,  Beard,  Benefield,  Brownlee,  Badollet, 
Cox,  Cull,  Cotton,  Carr,  De  Pauw,  Dill,  Devin,  Eads,  Fer- 
ris, Graham,  (of  Washington,)  Graham,  (of  Clark,)  Holman, 
Hanna,  Johnson,  Lowe,  Lynn,  McCarty,  Manwaring,  Mil- 
roy,  Mclntire,  Noble,  Polke,  (of  Perry,)  Polke,  (of  Knox,) 
Parke,  Rapp,  Robb,  Smock,  Smith,  Shields,  Scott,  Jennings, 
president— 36. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative,  are — 

Messrs.  Nathaniel  Hunt,  Lane,  Lemon,  Maxwell,  Pen- 
nington— 5. 

On  motion, 

Convention  adjourned  till  Monday  morning,  9  o'clock. 

MONDAY  MORNING,         } 

Nine  o'clock,  June  24,  1816.     \ 

Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Mr.  Floyd,  from  the  committee  on  the  subject  of  a  change 
of  government,  and  preserving  the  existing  laws,  until  re- 
pealed by  the  state  legislature,  and  providing  for  appeals 
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from  the  territorial  courts  to  the  state  courts,  made  the  fol- 
lowing report,  to  wit:  — 

Sec.  1.  That  no  evils  or  inconvenience  may  arise  from 
the  change  of  a  territorial  government  to  a  permanent  state 
government,  it  is  declared  by  this  convention,  that  all 
rights,  suits,  actions,  prosecutions,  recognizances,  and  con- 
tracts, both  as  it  respects  individuals,  and  bodies  corporate, 
shall  continue  as  if  no  change  had  taken  place  in  this  go- 
vernment. 

Sec.  2.  All  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures,  due  and  ow- 
ing to  the  territory  of  Indiana,  shall  inure  to  the  use  of 
the  state;  all  bonds  executed  to  the  governor,  or  any  other 
officer,  in  his  official  capacity  in  the  territory,  shall  pass 
over  to  the  governor,  or  other  officers  of  the  state,  and 
their  successors  in  office,  for  the  use  of  the  state,  or  by  him 
or  them  to  be  respectively  assigned  over  to  the  use  of 
those  concerned,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Sec.  3.  The  governor,  secretary,  and  judges,  and  all 
other  officers,  both  civil  and  military,  under  the  territorial 
government,  shall  continue  in  the  exercise  of  the  duties  of 
their  respective  departments  until  the  said  officers  are  su- 
perseded under  the  authority  of  this  constitution. 

Sec.  4.  All  laws,  and  parts  of  laws,  now  in  force  in  this 
territory,  not  inconsistent  with  this  constitution,  shall  con- 
tinue and  remain  in  full  force  and  effect  until  repealed  by 
the  legislature. 

Sec.  5.  The  governor  shall  use  his  private  seal  until  a 
state  seal  be  procured. 

Sec.  6.  The  governor,  secretary  of  state,  auditor  of  pub- 
lic accounts,  and  treasurer,  shall  severally  reside  and  keep 
all  the  public  records,  books,  and  papers,  in  any  manner 
relating  to  their  respective  offices,  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment: Provided  notwithstanding,  That  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  be  so  construed  as  to  effect  the  residence  of  the 
governor,  for  the  space  of  six  months,  and  until  buildings 
suitable  for  his  accommodation  shall  be  procured  at  the 
expense  of  the  state. 

Sec.  7.  All  suits,  pleas,  plaints,  and  other  proceedings, 
now  depending  in  any  court  of  record  or  justices  court, 
shall  be  prosecuted  to  final  judgment  and  execution;  and 
all  appeals,  writs  of  error,  certiorari,  injunction,  or  other 
proceedings  whatever,  shall  progress  and  be  carried  on  in 
the  respective  court  or  courts,  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
now  provided  by  law,  and  all  proceedings  had  therein  in 
as  full  and  complete  a  manner  as  if  this  constitution  had  not 
have  been  adopted. 
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Sec.  8.  The  president  of  this  convention  shall  issue  writs 
of  election,  directed  to  the  several  sheriffs  of  the  several 
counties,  requiring  them  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a 
governor,  lieutenant-governor,  members  of  the  general  as- 
sembly, sheriffs,  and  coroners,  at  the  respective  election 
districts,  in  each  county,  on  the  day  of  ;  which 

election  shall  be  conducted  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
the  existing  election  laws  of  the  Indiana  territory;  and  the 
said  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  members  of  the  gene- 
ral assembly,  sheriffs,  and  coroners,  then  duly  elected,  shall 
continue  to  exercise  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices 
for  the  time  prescribed  by  this  constitution,  or  until  the 
next  annual,  biennial,  triennial,  elections,  as  particularly 
directed  by  this  constitution,  and  no  longer. 

Sec.  9.  Until  the  first  enumeration  shall  be  made  as  di- 
rected by  this  constitution,  the  county  of  Wayne  shall  be 
entitled  to  one  senator  and  two  representatives;  the  county 
of  Franklin,  to  one  senator  and  three  representatives;  the 
county  of  Dearborn,  one  senator  and  two  representatives; 
the  county  of  Switzerland,  one  representative;  and  the 
county  of  Jefferson  and  Switzerland,  one  senator;  and  the 
county  of  Jefferson,  two  representatives;  the  county  of 
Clark,  one  senator  and  two  representatives;  the  county  of 
Harrison,  one  senator  and  two  representatives;  the  coun- 
ties of  Washington,  Orange,  and  Jackson,  one  senator,  and 
each  of  the  said  counties  of  Washington,  Orange,  and  Jack- 
son, one  representative;  the  county  of  Knox,  one  senator 
and  three  representatives;  the  county  of  Gibson,  one  sena- 
tor and  two  representatives;  the  counties  of  Posey,  War- 
rick, and  Perry,  one  senator;  and  each  of  the  aforesaid 
counties  of  Posey,  Warrick,  and  Perry,  one  representa- 
tive. 

On  motion, 

The  same  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole,  and 
made  the  order  of  the  day  for  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Noble,  from  the  committee  on  the  subject  of  banks, 
and  banking  companies,  made  the  following  report,  to  wit: 

Sec.  1.  There  shall  not  be  established  or  incorporated 
in  the  state,  any  bank  or  banking  companies,  or  monied 
institutions,  for  the  purpose  of  issuing  bills  of  credit,  or  bills 
payable  to  order  or  bearer;  Provided,  That  nothing  here- 
in contained  shall  be  so  constructed  as  to  prevent  the  gene- 
ral assembly  from  establishing  a  state  bank,  and  branches  of 
said  bank:  Provided  also,  That  the  bank  at  Vincennes,  and 
the  Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  bank  of  Indiana,  at  Madison, 
shall  be  considered  as  incorporated  banks,  according  to  the 
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true  tenor  of  the  charters  granted  to  said  banks  by  the  le- 
gislature of  the  Indiana  territory. 

And  on  motion, 

The  said  report  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole 
convention,  and  made  the  order  of  the  day  for  to-morrow. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ferris, 

The  convention  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole  on  the  article  relative  to  general  provisions,  Mr. 
Scott  in  the  chair — and  after  some  time  spent  therein,  Mr. 
President  resumed  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Scott  reported,  that 
the  committee  had,  according  to  order,  had  the  said  article 
under  consideration,  had  made  some  amendments  to  the 
same,  which  he  handed  in  at  the  secretary's  table,  where 
they  were  read  and  concurred  in  by  the  convention. 

The  amendments  made  in  committee  of  the  whole  are  as 
follows,  to  wit:  — 

The  fourth  section  of  said  article  was  amended,  by  strik- 
ing out  of  the  fourth  line  of  the  same,  the  following  words, 
to  wit:  "by  the  general  assembly/ ' 

The  said  article  was  again  amended,  by  striking  out  of 
the  third  and  fourth  lines  of  the  sixth  section,  the  words 
"trustees  of  towns,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof,  these 
words,  "the  trustees  of  the  town  of  Clarksville  excepted." 

The  seventh  section  of  said  article  was  also  amended,  by 
striking  out  after  the  word  "convicted,"  in  the  fourth  line, 
these  words,  "nor  shall  any  male  person,  arrived  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years,  nor  female  person,  arrived  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  years,  be  held  to  serve  any  person  as  a 
servant,  under  pretence  of  indenture  or  otherwise,  unless 
such  person  shall  enter  into  such  indenture  while  in  a  state 
of  perfect  freedom,  and  on  condition  of  a  bona  fide  consi- 
deration received,  or  to  be  received,  for  his  or  her  service, 
except  as  before  excepted." 

The  said  seventh  section  was  further  amended,  by  strik- 
ing out  after  the  word  "state,"  in  the  sixteenth  line,  these 
words,  "neither  shall  any  indenture  of  any  negro  or  mu- 
latto, hereafter  made  within  the  state,  be  of  the  least  vali- 
dity, except  in  the  case  of  apprenticeships." 

The  said  article  was  further  amended,  by  adding  thereto, 
a  ninth  section,  as  follows:  — 

"No  new  county  shall  be  established  by  the  general 
assembly,  which  shall  reduce  the  county  or  counties,  or 
either  of  them  from  which  it  shall  be  taken,  to  less  contents 
than  four  hundred  square  miles;  nor  shall  any  county  be 
laid  off  of  less  contents." 

On  motion, 
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Ordered,  That  the  said  article  be  engrossed  for  a  second 
reading  on  to-morrow. 
On  motion, 
Convention  adjourned  till  two  o'clock  P.  M. 

Two  o'clock  P.  M. 

Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

On  motion, 

The  engrossed  bill  relative  to  the  judiciary  was  taken 
up  and  read  the  second  time. 

Mr.  Robb  then  moved  to  strike  from  the  third  line  of 
the  third  section  of  said  article,  these  words,  "the  state 
shall  be  divided  by  law  into  three  circuits,"  and  to  insert 
in  lieu  thereof,  these  words,  "the  general  assembly  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  divide  the  state  into  circuits,  as  exigen- 
cies may  require." 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  being  demanded  by 
Mr.  Robb  those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative,  are — 

Messrs.  Boone,  De  Pauw,  Devin,  Graham,  (of  Washington,)  Lane,  Lemon, 
Polke,   (of  Perry,)  Robb,  Shields,  Smith— 10. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative,  are — 

Messrs.  Beard,  Benefield,  Brownlee,  Badollet,  Cox,  Gull,  Cotton,  Carr, 
Dill,  Eads,  Ferris,  Floyd,  Graham,  (of  Clark,)  Holman,  Hanna,  Nathaniel 
Hunt,  Johnson,  McCarty,  Manwaring,  Milroy,  Mclntire,  Maxwell,  Lowe, 
Lynn,  Noble,  Polke,  (of  Knox,)  Parke,  Pennington,  Rapp,  Scott,  Smock, 
Jennings,  president — 32. 

So  it  was  determined  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  Robb  then  moved  to  strike  out  of  the  sixth  section 
of  said  article,  after  the  word  "sessions,"  in  the  first  line, 
these  words  "at  the  seat  of  government,"  and  insert  these 
words  after  the  word  "times"  in  the  second  line,  "and 
places." 

The  years  and  nays  being,  on  this  question,  demanded  by 
Mr.  Robb,  those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative,  are — 

Messrs.  Graham,  (of  Washington,)  Ferris,  Nathaniel 
Hunt,  Hanna,  Manwaring,  Milroy,  Robb,  Smith — 8. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative,  are 

Messrs.  Boone,  Beard,  Benefield,  Brownlee,  Badollet, 
Cox,  Cull,  Cotton,  Carr,  De  Pauw,  Dill,  Devin,  Eads, 
Floyd,  Graham,  (of  Clark,)  Holman,  Johnson,  Lane,  Lem- 
on, Lowe,  Lynn,  McCarty,  Mclntire,  Maxwell,  Noble, 
Polke,  (of  Perry,)  Polke,  (of  Knox,)  Parke,  Pennington, 
Rapp,  Smock,  Scott,  Shields,  Jennings,  president — 34. 

So  it  was  determined  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  Hanna  moved  to  add  a  thirteenth  section  to  said 
article,  as  follows,  to  wit: 

Provided,  however,  That  the  operation  of  the  supreme 
court,  provided  for  in  this  article,  shall  be  suspended  until 
the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty;  and  until  that  time 
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it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  presiding  judges  of  the  circuit 
courts,  to  hold  a  court  of  errors  and  appeals  at  the  seat  of 
government,  and  at  such  other  places  as  the  legislature  may 
from  time  to  time  prescribe,  under  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  the  said  article  provides  for  the  holding  the  supreme 
court  aforesaid. 

On  this  motion,  the  yeas  and  nays  being  demanded  by 
Mr.  Hanna,  those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative,  are — 

Messrs.  McCarty,  Milroy,  De  Pauw,  Ferris,  Hanna,  Noble,  Robb,  Smith 
—8. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative,  are — 

Messrs.  Boone,  Beard,  Benefield,  Brownlee,  Badollet,  Cox,  Cull,  Cotton, 
Carr,  Dill,  Devin,  Eads,  Floyd,  Graham,  (of  Clark,)  Holman,  Nathaniel  Hunt, 
Johnson,  Lane,  Lemon,  Lowe,  Lynn,  Manwaring,  Mclntire,  Maxwell, 
Parke,  Polke,  (of  Perry,)  Polke,  (of  Knox,)  Pennington,  Rapp,  Smock, 
Scott,  Shields,  Jennings,  president — 33. 

And  so  it  was  determined  in  the  negative. 
On  motion, 

Ordered,  That  the  convention  do  now  adjourn  till  to- 
morrow morning  eight  o'clock. 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  25,  1816. 

Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Mr.  Parke  from  the  committee  of  revisions,  reported  that 
the  committee  had,  according  to  order,  had  articles  num- 
bered one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  under  their  consideration; 
had  made  some  amendments  to  the  same,  some  of  which  he 
stated,  and  which,  as  stated,  were  concurred  in  by  the  con- 
vention. 

Convention  then  proceeded  further  to  consider  the 
amendments  of  the  committee  aforesaid,  as  made  to  the  said 
articles. 

Mr.  Johnson  moved  to  fill  up  the  first  blank  in  the  twen- 
ty-fifth section  of  the  article,  relative  to  the  legislative  de- 
partment, with  the  words  "November,  1817."  It  was  fur- 
ther moved  to  insert  "November  next." 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  being  demanded  by 
Mr.  Johnson,  and  previous  to  the  calling  of  the  same  the 
further  consideration  of  said  article  was  postponed  till  to- 
morrow. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Eads, 

Ordered,  That  an  additional  section,  numbered  twenty- 
seven,  be  added  to  the  article  relative  to  the  executive  de- 
partment, as  follows,  to-wit: 

"There  shall  be  a  seal  of  this  state,  which  shall  be  kept 
by  the  governor,  and  used  by  him  officially,  and  shall  be 
called  the  seal  of  the  state  of  Indiana." 

Mr.  Robb  then  moved  to  strike  out  of  the  first  line  of 
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the  second  section  of  the  article  relative  to  the  judiciary, 
these  words,  "three  judges,"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof, 
these  words,  "one  or  more  judges,  as  the  general  assembly 
shall  from  time  to  time  prescribe  by  law." 

On  this  proposed  amendment,  the  yeas  and  nays  being 
demanded  by  Mr.  Robb,  those  who  voted  in  the  affirm- 
ative are, 

Messrs.  Boone,  Brownlee,  De  Pauw,  Floyd,  Graham,  (of  Washington,) 
Hanna,  Lane,  McCarty,  Manwaring,  Milroy,  Mclntire,  Maxwell,  Noble, 
Robb,  Smith,  Shields— 16. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative,  are — 

Messrs.  Beard,  Benefield,  Badollet,  Cox,  Cull,  Cotton,  Carr,  Dill,  Devin, 
Eads,  Ferris,  Graham,  (of  Clark,)  Holman,  Nathaniel  Hunt,  Johnson,  Lowe, 
Lynn,  Polke,  (of  Perry,)  Polke,  (of  Knox,)  Parke,  Pennington,  Rapp, 
Smock,  Scott,  Jennings,  president — 25. 

So  it  was  determined  in  the  negative. 

On  motion, 

Ordered,  That  the  articles  one,  two,  four,  five,  with  the 
amendments  thereto,  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading  on 
Thursday  next. 

Convention  then  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole  on  the  article  relative  to  banks  and  banking  compa- 
nies, Mr.  Parke  in  the  chair — and  after  some  time  spent  there- 
in, Mr.  President  resumed  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Parke  reported, 
that  the  committee  had,  according  to  order,  had  the  said 
article  under  consideration,  had  made  some  amendments  to 
the  same — which  he  handed  in  at  the  secretary's  table, 
where  they  were  again  read,  and  concurred  in  by  the  con- 
vention. 

Mr.  Scott  from  the  committee  relative  to  education,  &c, 
made  the  following  report,  to  wit: 

ARTICLE. 
Sec.  1.  Knowledge  and  learning  generally  diffused 
through  a  community,  being  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  a  free  government,  and  spreading  the  opportunities  and 
advantages  of  education  through  the  various  parts  of  the 
country  being  highly  conducive  to  this  end,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  general  assembly  to  provide  by  law,  for  the  im- 
provement of  such  lands  as  are  or  hereafter  may  be  granted 
by  the  United  States  to  this  state,  for  the  use  of  schools,  and 
to  apply  any  funds  which  may  be  raised  from  such  lands,  or 
from  any  other  quarter,  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  grand 
object  for  which  they  are  or  may  be  intended.  But  no  lands 
granted  for  the  use  of  schools,  shall  be  sold  by  the  autho- 
rity of  this  state,  prior  to  the  year 

and  the  monies  which  may  be  raised  out  of  the  sale  of  any 
such  lands,  or  otherwise  obtained,  for  the  purposes  afore- 
said, shall  be  and  remain  a  fund,  for  the  exclusive  purpose 
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of  promoting  the  interest  of  literature  and  the  sciences,  and 
for  the  support  of  seminaries  and  public  schools.  The  ge- 
neral assembly  shall,  from  time  to  time,  pass  such  laws  as 
shall  be  calculated  to  encourage  intellectual,  scientifical, 
and  agricultural,  improvement,  by  allowing  rewards  and 
immunities  for  the  promotion  and  improvement  of  arts, 
sciences,  commerce,  manufactures,  and  natural  history; 
and  to  countenance  and  encourage  the  principles  of  huma- 
nity, honesty,  industry,  and  morality. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly,  as 
soon  as  circumstances  will  permit,  to  provide  by  law  for 
a  general  system  of  education,  ascending  in  a  regular  gra- 
dation, from  township  schools  to  a  state  university,  where- 
in tuition  shall  be  gratis,  and  equally  open  to  all. 

Sec.  3.  And  for  the  promotion  of  such  salutary  end,  the 
money  which  shall  be  paid  as  an  equivalent  by  persons 
exempt  from  militia  duty,  shall  be  exclusively,  and  in  equal 
proportion,  applied  to  the  support  of  county  seminaries; 
also,  all  fines  assessed  for  any  breach  of  the  penal  laws, 
shall  be  applied  to  the  said  seminaries,  in  the  counties 
wherein  they  shall  be  assessed. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly,  as 
soon  as  circumstances  will  permit,  to  form  a  penal  code, 
founded  on  the  principle  of  reformation,  and  not  of  vindic- 
tive justice;  and  also  to  provide  one  or  more  farms,  to  be 
an  assylum  for  those  persons,  who  by  reason  of  age,  infirmi- 
ty, or  other  misfortunes,  may  have  a  claim  on  the  aid  and 
beneficence  of  society,  on  such  principles,  that  such  per- 
sons may  therein  find  employment,  and  every  reasonable 
comfort,  and  lose  by  their  usefulness,  the  degrading  sense 
of  dependence. 

Sec.  5.  The  general  assembly  shall  cause  at  least  ten 
per  cent  to  be  reserved  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales 
of  town  lots,  in  the  seat  of  justice  of  each  county,  for  the 
use  of  a  public  library,  for  such  county;  and  at  the  same 
session,  they  shall  incorporate  a  library  company,  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  will  best  secure  its  perma- 
nence, and  extend  its  benefits. 

And  on  motion, 

Ordered,  That  the  said  article  be  read  a  second  time  to- 
morrow. 

On  motion, 

Convention  adjourned  till  two  o'clock  P.  M. 

Two  o'clock  P.  M. 
Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

H 
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Mr.  Parke,  from  the  committee  of  general  revisions,  re- 
ported, that  the  committee  had,  according  to  order,  had 
under  their  consideration,  articles  numbered  six,  seven, 
eight,  and  nine,  had  made  some  amendments  to  the  same, 
which  he  handed  in  at  the  secretary's  table,  where  they 
were  again  read,  and  concurred  in  by  the  house. 

On  motion, 

Ordered,  That  the  said  articles  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading  on  Thursday  next. 

The  convention  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole  on  the  article  relative  to  a  change  of  government, 
&c.  Mr.  Floyd  in  the  chair — and  after  some  time  spent  there- 
in, Mr.  President  resumed  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Floyd  report- 
ed, that  the  committee  had,  according  to  order,  had  the 
said  article  under  consideration,  had  made  some  progress 
in  the  same. 

And  on  motion, 

Ordered,  That  leave  be  given  to  sit  again. 

On  motion, 

Ordered,  That  the  convention  do  now  adjourn  till  to- 
morrow morning  eight  o'clock. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  26,  1816. 

Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Mr.  Ferris,  from  the  committee  appointed  on  the  memo- 
rial of  the  citizens  of  Louisville,  reported  as  follows,  to 
wit:  — 

Mr.  President — Your  committee  to  whom  was  referred 
the  letter  and  memorial  of  the  citizens  of  Louisville,  (Ky.) 
upon  the  subject  of  petitioning  the  President  and  Directors 
of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  to  establish  a  branch  in 
said  town,  feel  a  full  conviction  of  the  justness  of  their 
claim,  from  the  superior  advantage  they  possess,  in  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  over  any  other  town  in  Kentucky. 
But  they  are  of  opinion,  it  would  be  improper  for  this  con- 
vention to  interfere  in  a  local  question,  in  which  the  inter- 
est and  feeling  of  the  citizens  of  two  large  towns,  in  a  neigh- 
bouring state,  are  so  deeply  involved. 

And  on  motion, 

The  convention  concurred  in  the  said  report. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cotton, 

The  convention  now  proceeded  to  consider  the  article 
relative  to  the  legislative  department,  postponed  on  yes- 
terday. 

Mr.  Cotton  moved  to  amend  the  twentieth  section  of 
said  article,  by  adding  thereto  these  words,  "Provided,  That 
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nothing  in  this  constitution  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  pre- 
vent any  member  of  the  first  session  of  the  first  general  as- 
sembly accepting  any  office  that  is  created  by  this  consti- 
tution, or  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  sa- 
laries of  which  are  established." 

The  yeas  and  nays  being  demanded  by  Mr.  Ferris, 
those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative,  are — 

Messrs.  Benefield,  Badollet,  Cull,  Cotton,  Carr,  De  Pauw, 
Devin,  Floyd,  Graham,  (of  Washington,)  Johnson,  Lowe, 
Mclntire,  Maxwell,  Noble,  Polke,  (of  Perry,)  Polke,  (of 
Knox,)  Parke,  Pennington,  Rapp,  Smock,  Smith,  Jennings, 
president — 22. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative,  are — 

Messrs.  Boone,  Beard,  Brownlee,  Cox,  Dill,  Eads,  Fer- 
ris, Graham,  (of  Clark,)  Holman,  Nathaniel  Hunt,  Hanna, 
Lane,  Lemon,  Lynn,  McCarty,  Manwaring,  Robb,  Scott, 
Shields— 19. 

Carried  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  Ferris  further  moved  to  amend  said  twentieth  sec- 
tion, by  adding,  after  the  word  "officers,"  these  words,  "and 
justices  of  the  peace." 

On  this,  the  yeas  and  nays  being  demanded,  those  who 
voted  in  the  affirmative,  are — 

Messrs.  Boone,  Cotton,  Ferris,  Floyd,  Graham,  (of  Wash- 
ington,) Nathaniel  Hunt,  Hanna,  McCarty,  Manwaring, 
Robb,  Noble,  Pennington,  Smock,  Smith — 14. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative,  are — 

Messrs.  Boone,*  Benefield,  Badollet,  Cox,  Cull,  De  Pauw, 
Dill,  Devin,  Eads,  Graham,  (of  Clark,)  Holman,  Johnson, 
Lane,  Lemon,  Lowe,  Lynn,  Mclntire,  Maxwell,  Polke,  (of 
Perry,)  Polke,  (of  Knox,)  Parke,  Rapp,  Scott,  Shields, 
Jennings,  president — 25. 

So  it  was  determined  in  the  negative. 

The  said  twentieth  section  was  further  amended,  by  strik- 
ing out  the  words,  "or  territory." 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Smith, 

It  was  further  proposed  to  amend  the  said  article,  by 
striking  out  the  twentieth  section. 

When  the  yeas  and  nays  being  demanded  by  Mr.  Man- 
waring, those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative,  are — 

Messrs.  Brownlee,  Cull,  Eads,  Ferris,  Hanna,  McCarty, 
Manwaring,  Pennington,  Smith — 9. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative,  are — 

*  The  entry  of  this  name  among  the  negatives  as  well  as  the  affirmatives,  is 
not  an  error  of  mine.  J.  M.  TUNSTALL,  Assistant  Secretary. 
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Messrs.  Boone,  Beard,  Badollet,  Cox,  Cotton,  Carr,  De 
Pauw,  Dill,  Devin,  Floyd,  Graham,  (of  Washington,)  Gra- 
ham, (of  Clark,)  Holman,  Nathaniel  Hunt,  Johnson,  Lane, 
Lynn,  Mclntire,  Maxwell,  Noble,  Polke,  (of  Perry,)  Polke, 
(of  Knox,)  Rapp,  Robb,  Smock,  Scott,  Shields,  Jennings, 
president— 28. 

So  it  was  determined  in  the  negative. 

Ordered,  That  the  twenty-sixth  and  twenty-eighth  sec- 
tions be  transferred  to  the  article  relative  to  general  pro- 
visions. 

On  motion, 

Ordered,  That  the  twenty-seventh  section  of  said  article 
be  amended,  by  striking  out  after  the  word  "who,"  in  the 
first  line,  these  words,  "heretofore  hath  been." 

Said  article  was  further  amended,  by  filling  up  the  first 
blank,  in  the  twenty-fifth  section  of  said  article,  with  the 
words,  "first  Monday  of  November  next." 

On  motion, 

Ordered,  That  the  article  relative  to  education  be  read 
the  second  time. 

And  on  motion  of  Mr.  De  Pauw, 

Ordered,  That  the  same  be  amended,  by  inserting  in  the 
third  section,  after  the  word  "duty,"  these  words,  "ex- 
cept in  time  of  war." 

The  said  article  was  further  amended,  by  filling  up  the 
blank  in  the  first  section,  with  the  words  "eighteen  hun- 
dred and  twenty."  And  the  said  section  was  further  amend- 
ed, by  adding,  after  the  word  "schools,"  these  words,  "or 
seminaries  of  learning" — and  the  said  article  was  then  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  of  general  revisions. 

On  motion, 

Ordered,  That  the  engrossed  article  relative  to  the  gene- 
ral provisions,  be  taken  up  and  read  the  second  time. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Maxwell, 

Ordered,  That  the  ninth  section  of  said  article  be  amend- 
ed, by  adding  the  following  words,  "except  counties  bor- 
dering on  the  Ohio  and  Wabash  rivers,  and  in  such  other 
parts  of  the  state  as  may  be  naturally  circumscribed,  so  as 
to  render  such  small  county  or  counties  necessary." 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Smock, 

Ordered,  That  the  said  ninth  scetion  be  stricken  out  from 
the  beginning. 

The  yeas  and  nays  being  demanded  by  Mr.  Smock,  those 
who  voted  in  the  affirmative,  are — 

Messrs.  Benefield,  Cull,  Cotton,  De  Pauw,  Devin,  Ferris, 
Floyd,  Graham,   (of  Clark,)  Nathaniel  Hunt,  Hanna,  Lemon, 
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Lowe,  Lynn,  McCarty,  Mclntire,  Maxwell,  Noble,  Polke, 
(of  Perry,)  Polke,  (of  Knox,)  Rapp,  Robb,  Smock,  Smith, 
Scott,  Shields,  Jennings,  president— 26. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative,  are 

Messrs.  Boone,  Beard,  Badollet,  Cox,  Carr,  Dill,  Eads, 
Graham,  (of  Washington,)  Holman,  Johnson,  Lane,  Man- 
waring,  Milroy,  Pennington — 14. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Noble, 

The  said  article  was  further  amended,  by  adding  a  ninth 
section,  as  follows:  — 

"All  commissions  shall  be  in  the  name  and  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  state  of  Indiana,  and  sealed  with  the  state  seal, 
and  signed  by  the  governor,  and  attested  by  the  secretary 
of  state." 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dill, 

Ordered,  That  the  said  article  be  further  amended,  by 
adding  a  tenth  section,  as  follows,  to  wit:  — 

"There  shall  be  elected,  in  each  county,  a  recorder,  who 
shall  hold  his  office  during  the  term  of  seven  years:  Provi- 
ded he  shall  so  long  behave  himself  well:  And  provided  also, 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  the  clerks  of  the 
circuit  courts  from  being  elected  to  the  office  of  recorder." 

On  motion  of  Mr.  De  Pauw, 

The  said  article  was  further  amended,  by  adding  thereto 
a  section  numbered  eleven,  to  wit:  — 

in  county,   shall   be  the 

seat  of  government  of  the  state  of  Indiana,  until  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-five,  and  until  removed  by 
law." 

On  motion, 

Convention  then  adjourned  till  two  o'clock  P.  M. 

Two  o'clock  P.  M. 

Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

The  convention  now  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
article  relative  to  general  provisions. 

And  on  motion, 

Ordered,  That  the  first  blank,  in  the  eleventh  section  be 
filled  up  with  the  word  "Corydon,"  and  the  second  blank, 
with  the  word  "Harrison." 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson, 

The  following  section  was  added  to  said  article:  — 

"Sec.  12.  The  general  assembly,  when  they  lay  off  any 
new  county,  shall  not  reduce  the  old  county  or  counties, 
from  which  the  same  shall  be  taken,  to  a  less  content  than 
four  hundred  square  miles." 
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The  yeas  and  nays  being  demanded  by  Mr.  Ferris,  those 
who  voted  in  the  affirmative,  are — 

Messrs.  Boone,  Beard,  Benefield,  Badollet,  Brownlee,  Cox,  Carr,  Dill, 
Devin,  Eads,  Ferris,  Graham,  (of  Washington,)  Holman,  Johnson,  Lane, 
Manwaring,  Milroy,  Pennington,  Polke,  (of  Perry,)  Polke,  (of  Knox,)  Robb, 
Rapp,  Scott— 23. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative,  are — 

Messrs.  Cotton,  De  Pauw,  Floyd,  Graham,  (of  Clark,)  Nathaniel  Hunt, 
Hanna,  Lemon,  Lynn,  McCarty,  Mclntire,  Maxwell,  Noble,  Smock,  Smith, 
Shields,  Jennings,  president — 16. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ferris, 

The  said  article  was  further  amended,  by  adding  a  thir- 
teenth section,  as  follows,  to  wit: 

"No  person  shall  hold  more  than  one  lucrative  office  at 
the  same  time,  except  as  in  this  constitution  is  expressly 
permitted." 

On  motion, 

The  said  article  was  further  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing   section,    numbered  to    wit: 

"The  general  assembly  of  this  state  shall  not  allow  the 
following  officers  of  government,  as  their  annual  salaries, 
until  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty,  after 
which  time  their  salaries  shall  be  fixed  as  the  general  assem- 
bly may  direct,  to  wit:  The  governor  not  more  than  one 
thousand  dollars;  the  judges  of  the  supreme  courts  eight 
hundred  dollars  each;  the  presidents  of  the  circuit  courts 
eight  hundred  dollars  each;  the  secretary  of  state  four  hun- 
dred dollars;  the  auditor  of  public  accounts  three  hundred 
dollars;  the  treasurer  three  hundred  dollars;  no  member 
of  the  general  assembly  more  than  two  dollars  per  day  du- 
ring his  attendance  on  the  general  assembly,  nor  more  for 
every  twenty-five  miles  he  shall  travel  in  going  to,  and  re- 
turning from  the  general  assembly." 

It  was  then  proposed  to  amend  the  said  section,  by  stri- 
king out  the  word  "two,"  immediately  preceding  dollars, 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "one" 

The  yeas  and  nays  being  demanded  by  Mr.  Dill,  those 
who  voted  in  the  affirmative,  are — 

Messrs.  Boone,  Badollet,  Dill,  Eads,  Graham,  (of  Clark,)  Johnson,  Lemon 
Lynn,  Mclntire,  Maxwell,  Polke,   (of  Perry,)  Rapp,  Scott — 14. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative,  are — 

Messrs.  Beard,  Benefield,  Brownlee,  Cox,  Cull,  Cotton,  Carr,  De  Pauw, 
Devin,  Ferris,  Floyd,  Graham,  (of  Washington,)  Holman,  Nathaniel  Hunt, 
Hanna,  Lowe,  Lane,  McCarty,  Manwaring,  Milroy,  Noble,  Polke,  (of 
Knox,)    Pennington,    Robb,    Smock,    Smith,    Shields,    Jennings,    president — 28. 

Convention  adjourned  till  to-morrow  morning  eight 
o'clock. 
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THURSDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  27,  1816. 

Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Convention,  agreeably  to  order,  proceeded  to  the  third 
reading  of  the  several  engrossed  articles,  to  wit: 

Article  1,  relative  to  the  bill  of  rights,  &c. 

Article  2,  relative  to  the  distribution  of  the  powers  of 
government. 

Article  3,  relative  to  the  legislative  department  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Article  4,  relative  to  the  executive  department  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Article  5,  relative  to  the  judiciary. 

Article  6,  relative  to  the  elective  franchise. 

Article  7,  relative  to  the  militia. 

Article  8,  relative  to  the  revision  of  the  constitution. 

Article  9,  relative  to  education. 

And,  an  ordance  relative  to  the  acceptance  of  the  pro- 
positions of  the  general  government. 

And  on  the  questions  severally  "shall  the  said  articles 
pass?"  they  were  determined  in  the  affirmative. 

Convention  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  article  re- 
lative to  the  general  provisions: 

Mr.  Robb  then  moved  to  amend  the  sixteenth  section 
of  said  article,  by  striking  out  of  the  same  after  the  word 
"treasurer,"  in  the  fourth  line,  the  words  "four  hundred," 
and   inserting  in   lieu   thereof,   the  words   "three  hundred." 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  being  demanded  by 
Mr.  Robb,  those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative,  are — 

Messrs.  De  Pauw,  Dill,  Devin,  Eads,  Nathaniel  Hunt,  Johnson,  Mclntire, 
Maxwell,  Robb,  Smock,  Smith,  Shields — 12. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative,  are — 

Messrs.  Beard,  Boone,  Benefield,  Brownlee,  Badollet,  Cox,  Cull,  Cotton, 
Carr,  Ferris,  Floyd,  Grabam,  (of  Clark,)  Holman  Hanna,  Lane,  Lemon, 
Lynn,  McCarty,  Manwaring,  Noble,  Polke,  (of  Perry,)  Polke,  (of  Knox,) 
Pennington,  Rapp,  Scott,  Jennings,  president — 26. 

So  it  was  determined  in  the  negative. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Johnson, 

Ordered,  That  the  said  section  be  further  amended  by 
striking  out  after  the  words  "two  dollars,"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof,  the  words  "one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents." 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  being  demanded  by 
Mr.  Johnson,  those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative,  are — 

Messrs.   Dill,   Graham,    (of  Clark,)    Johnson,   Lemon,   Lynn,   Scott — 6. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative,  are — 
Messrs.  Boone,  Beard,  Benefield,  Brownlee,  Cox,  Cull,  Cotton,  Carr,  De 
Pauw,  Devin,  Eads,  Ferris,  Floyd,  Graham,  (of  Washington,)  Holman,  Na- 
thaniel Hunt,  Hanna,  Lane,  Lowe,  McCarty,  Milroy,  Maxwell,  Noble, 
Polke,  (of  Perry,)  Polke,  (of  Knox,)  Pennington,  Robb,  Smock,  Shields 
Smith,  Jennings,  president — 32. 
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On  motion, 

Ordered,  That  the  said  section  as  amended,  be  adopted 
by  the  convention. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  being  demanded  by 
Mr.  Robb,  those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  are, 

Messrs.  Boone,  Beard,  Brownlee,  Cox,  Gull,  Cotton,  Carr,  De  Pauw, 
Ferris,  Floyd,  Graham,  (of  Washington,)  Graham,  (of  Clark,)  Holman, 
Hanna,  Lane,  Lowe,  Manwaring,  Milroy,  Mclntire,  Noble,  Polke,  (of 
Perry,)  Pennington,  Smock,  Shields,  Jennings,  president — 25. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative,  are — 

Messrs.  Benefield,  Dill,  Johnson,  Lemon,  Lynn,  Maxwell,  Polke,  (of 
Knox,)   Rapp,  Robb,  Smith,  Scott — 11. 

Mr.  M.axwell  then  moved  to  amend  the  twelfth  section  of 
said  article,  by  adding  these  words  to  wit:  "except  counties 
bordering  on  the  Ohio  river."  Which  amendment  was  not 
carried. 

Mr.  Smock  then  moved  to  amend  the  said  twelfth  article, 
by  striking  out  the  said  twelth  section  thereof;  which  mo- 
tion was  also  determined  in  the  negative, 

On  motion, 

Ordered,  That  the  said  article  be  engrossed,  and  referred 
to  the  committee  of  revisions. 

On  motion, 

Ordered,  That  the  convention  do  now  adjourn  till  two 
o'clock  this  afternoon. 

Two  o'clock  P.  M. 

Convention  met  pursuant  to  ajournment. 

The  convention  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole,  on  the  article  relative  to  banks  and  banking  com- 
panies, Mr.  Noble  in  the  chair — and  after  having  spent 
some  time  therein,  Mr.  President  resumed  the  chair,  and 
Mr.  Noble  reported,  that  the  committee  had,  according  to 
order,  had  the  said  article  under  consideration,  had  made 
some  amendments  to  the  same,  which  he  handed  in  at  the 
secretary's  table,  where  they  were  again  read  and  concur- 
red in  by  the  convention. 

The  convention  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole  on  the  article  relative  to  a  change  of  government, 
Mr.  Scott  in  the  chair — and  after  some  time  spent  there- 
in, Mr.  President  resumed  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Scott  reported, 
that  the  committee  had,  according  to  order,  had  the  said 
article  under  consideration,  had  made  some  amendments  to 
the  same — which  he  handed  in  at  the  secretary's  table, 
where  they  were  again  read,  and  concurred  in  by  the  con- 
vention. 

The  first  amendment  made  in  the  committee  of  the 
whole  on  said  article  was  made  by  erasing  in  the  third 
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line  of  the  ninth  section  immediately  preceding  represen- 
tatives the  word  "two"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
word  "three." 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  being  demanded  by 
Mr.    Johnson,    those    who    voted    in    the    affirmative    are, 

Messrs.  Beard,  Cox,  Cull,  Cotton,  Carr,  De  Pauw,  Dill, 
Eads,  Graham,  (of  Washington,)  Graham,  (of  Clark,)  Hol- 
man,  Nathaniel  Hunt,  Hanna,  Lemon,  Lowe,  McCarty, 
Milroy,  Mclntire,  Maxwell,  Noble,  Smock,  Scott,  Shields, 
Jennings,  president — 24. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative,  are — 

Messrs.  Boone,  Benefield,  Brownlee,  Badollet,  Devin, 
Ferris,  Floyd,  Johnson,  Lane,  Lynn,  Manwaring,  Polke, 
(of  Perry,)  Polke,  (of  Knox,)  Pennington,  Rapp,  Robb, 
Smith— 17. 

The  second  amendment  made  in  committee  of  the  whole, 
was  the  erasing  in  the  tenth  line  of  said  ninth  section,  pre- 
ceding the  word  "representatives,"  the  word  "two,"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof,  the  word  "three,"  and  further, 
by  erasing  in  the  twelfth  line  of  said  section,  the  word 
"two,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "three." 

The  said  section  was  further  amended,  by  erasing  from 
the  thirteenth  line,  after  the  word  "Washington,"  the  word 
"one,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "two." 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  being  demanded  by 
Mr.  Johnson,  those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative,  are — 

Messrs.  Beard,  Cox,  Cull,  Cotton,  Carr,  De  Pauw,,  Dill, 
Eads,  Graham,  (of  Washington,)  Graham,  (of  Clark,)  Hol- 
man,  Nathaniel  Hunt,  Hanna,  Lemon,  Lowe,  McCarty, 
Milroy,  Mclntire,  Maxwell,  Noble,  Pennington,  Smock, 
Scott,  Shields,  Jennings,  president — 25. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative,  are — 

Messrs.  Boone,  Benefield,  Brownlee,  Badollet,  Devin, 
Ferris,  Floyd,  Johnson,  Lane,  Lynn,  Manwaring,  Polke, 
(of  Perry,)  Polke,   (of  Knox,)  Rapp,  Robb,  Smith — 16. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Floyd, 

The  said  section  was  proposed  further  to  be  amended, 
by  erasing  after  the  word  "Orange,"  the  word  "one,"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "two." 

On  this  proposed  amendment,  the  yeas  and  nays  being 
demanded  byMr.  Floyd,  those  who  voted  in  the  affirma- 
tive are, 

Messrs.  Boone,  Benefield,  Brownlee,  Badollet,  Cox,  Cull, 
De  Pauw,  Devin,  Floyd,  Graham,  (of  Washington,)  John- 
son, Lane,  Lemon,  Lowe,  Mclntire,  Pennington,  Rapp, 
Robb,  Shields,  Jennings,  president — 20. 

I 
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Those  who  voted  in  the  negative,  are — 

Messrs.  Beard,  Cotton,  Carr,  Dill,  Eads,  Ferris,  Graham, 
(of  Clark,)  Holman,  Nathaniel  Hunt,  Hanna,  Lynn,  M'Carty, 
Manwaring,  Milroy,  Maxwell,  Noble,  Polke,  (of  Perry,) 
Polke,  (ofKnox,)  Smock,  Smith,  Scott — 21. 

So  it  was  determined  in  the  negative. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Polke, 

The  said  section  was  proposed  further  to  be  amended, 
by  striking  out  after  the  word  "Jefferson,"  and  before  the 
word  "representatives,"  the  word  "two,"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  word  "one." 

On  this  proposed  amendment,  the  yeas  and  nays  being 
demanded  by  Mr.  Polke,  (of  Knox,)  those  who  voted  in 
the  affirmative,  are — 

Messrs.  Benefield,  Badollet,  Devin,  Johnson,  Polke,  (of 
Knox,)  Robb— 6. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative,  are — 

Messrs.  Boone,  Beard,  Brownlee,  Cox,  Cull,  Cotton,  Carr, 
De  Pauw,  Dill,  Eads,  Ferris,  Floyd,  Graham,  (of  Washing- 
ton,) Graham,  (of  Clark,)  Holman,  Nathaniel  Hunt,  Hanna, 
Lane,  Lemon,  Lowe,  Lynn,  McCarty,  Manwaring,  Mcln- 
tire,  Milroy,  Maxwell,  Noble,  Polke,  (of  Perry,)  Penning- 
ton, Rapp,  Smock,  Smith,  Scott,  Shields,  Jennings,  presi- 
dent— 35.   So  it  was  determined  in  the  negative. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Noble, 

Ordered,  That  the  said  article  be  further  amended,  by 
adding  a  tenth  section,  as  follows  to  wit:  — 

"All  books,  records,  documents,  warrants  and  papers, 
appertaining  and  belonging  to  the  office  of  the  territorial 
treasurer  of  the  Indiana  territory,  and  all  monies  therein, 
and  all  papers  and  documents  in  the  office  of  the  secretary 
of  the  said  territory,  shall  be  disposed  of  as  the  general  as- 
sembly of  this  state  may  direct." 

On  motion, 

Ordered,  That  the  said  article  be  engrossed,  and  referred 
to  the  committee  of  general  revisions. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Noble, 

Ordered,  That  Messrs.  Scott,  Parke  and  Dill,  be  appoint- 
ed a  committee  of  enrolments. 

On  motion, 

Ordered,  That  three  copies  of  the  ordnance  relative  to 
the  acceptance  of  the  propositions  of  Congress,  and  the  sti- 
pulations on  the  part  of  this  convention,  be  made  out  by 
the  secretary;  that  the  same  be  signed  by  the  president  and 
attested  by  the  secretary;  and  by  the  president  forwarded, 
one  copy  to  the  president  of  the  United   States,   one  copy 
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to  the  president  of  the  senate,  and  another  copy  to  the  speak- 
er of  the  house  of  representatives. 

On  motion, 

Ordered,  That  the  convention  adjourn  till  to-morrow 
morning  eight  o'clock. 

FRIDAY  MORNING,  June  28,  1816. 

Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Mr.  Scott  from  the  committee  of  general  revisions,  re- 
ported that  the  committee  had,  according  to  order,  had 
under  their  consideration  articles  numbered  ten,  eleven  and 
twelve;  had  made  some  alterations  in  the  same,  which 
were  stated,  and  concurred  in  by  the  convention. 

The  president  laid  before  the  convention  the  writing  ob- 
ligatory of  Davis  Floyd,  Esq.  relative  to  his  propositions  on 
the  subject  of  the  accommodations,  &c.  of  the  governor  of 
the  stase  of  Indiana,  during  the  continuance  of  the  seat  of 
government  at  Corydon. 

Convention  then  proceeded  to  the  third  reading  of  the 
article  10,  relative  to  banks  and  banking  companies. 

Article  11,  relative  to  the  general  provisions, 

Article  12,  relative  to  a  change  of  government — 

Which  articles  were  severally  read  and  passed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ferris,  the  convention  came  to  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  to  wit: 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  recommend  to  the  early 
attention  of  the  first  general  assembly  of  the  state  of  Indi- 
ana, the  necessity  of  making  appropriations  to  pay  for  the 
printing  of  the  journals  of  the  convention,  and  constitution 
of  the  state. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Floyd,  the  convention  came  to  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  to  wit: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  appointed  to  contract  for 
printing  the  constitution  and  journals  of  this  convention, 
be  authorised  to  have  them,  when  printed,  stitched  and  for- 
warded to  the  several  counties,  to  wit:  To  each  member 
of  this  convention,  eleven  copies;  to  each  of  the  secreta- 
ries, two  copies;  and  the  residue  to  be  lodged  in  the  sec- 
retary's office,  for  the  use  of  the  state. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dill,  the  convention  came  to  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  to  wit: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  allowed  to  the  secretary  of  this 
convention,  the  sum  of  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  day; 
to  the  assistant  secretaries  each,  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
per  day;  to  the  door  keeper,  the  sum  of  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents  per  day,  and  to  the  assistant  door  keeper,  one  dollar 
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and  fifty  cents  per  day,  for  their  services  respectively,  dur- 
ing their  attendance  on  this  convention,  and  that  the  gener- 
al assembly  shall  provide  by  law  for  the  payment  of  the 
said  officers,  respectively;  which  services  shall  be  certified 
by  the  president  of  this  convention. 

On  motion, 

Convention  adjourned  till  five  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

Five  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

On  motion, 

Ordered,  That  Mr.  Parke,  on  account  of  indisposition, 
be  excused  from  any  further  services  in  the  committee  of 
enrolments — 

And  on  motion, 

Ordered,  That  Mr.  Badollet  be  added  to  that  committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dill,  the  convention  came  to  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  to  wit: 

Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  general  assem- 
bly of  the  state  of  Indiana,  to  appropriate  the  money  volun- 
tarily given  by  the  citizens  of  Harrison  county  to  the  state, 
to  the  purchase  of  books  for  a  library  for  the  use  of  the  le- 
gislature and  other  officers  of  government;  and  that  the 
said  general  assembly  will,  from  time  to  time,  make  such 
other  appropsiations  for  the  increase  of  said  library,  as  the 
may  deem  necessary. 

On  motion, 

Ordered,  That  the  convention  do  now  adjourn  till  to- 
morrow morning  eight  o'clock. 

SATURDAY  MORNING,  8  o'clock,  June  29,  1816. 

Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dill, 

Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  two  complete  copies  of  the 
constitution  of  Indiana,  one  of  which  shall  be  lodged  with 
the  president  of  the  convention,  to  be  kept  by  him  until  the 
meeting  of  the  first  general  assembly,  at  which  time  the 
constitution  shall  be  laid  before  them,  and  to  be  disposed  of 
in  such  manner  as  they  may  direct. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson,  the  convention  came  to  the 
following  resolution,  to  wit: 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  this  convention  do  for- 
ward one  printed  copy  of  the  constitution  to  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  one  to  the  president  of  the  senate,  and 
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one  to  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  con- 
gress. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson,  the  convention  came  to  the 
following  resolution,  to  wit: 

Resolved,  That  Messrs.  James  Lemon  and  Robert  A. 
New,  be  appointed  as  a  committee  to  superintend  the  print- 
ing of  the  constitution  of  the  state  of  Indiana;  and  that 
they  report  to  the  first  general  assembly. 

On  motion, 

Convention  adjourned  till  eleven  o'clock  A.  M. 

Eleven  o'clock  A.  M. 
Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
On  motion, 

Ordered,  That  the  convention  do  now  adjourn  till  three 
o'clock  this  afternoon. 

Three  o'clock  P.  M. 

Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Mr.  Scott  from  the  committee  of  enrollment,  reported 
that  the  committee  had,  according  to  order,  compared  the 
engrossed  articles  of  the  constitution  with  the  enrolled,  as 
submitted  to  them  by  the  enrolling  clerks,  and  had  found 
the  same  correctly  enrolled — and  thereupon, 

On  motion, 

Ordered,  That  one  copy  of  the  same  be  read — and  there- 
upon, 

On  motion, 

The  convention  adjourned  without  day. 

WILLIAM  HENDRICKS,  Sec'y. 
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A  Note  on  the  Type 

The  original  printing  of  the  Journal  of  the  Convention 
of  the  Indiana  Territory  was  set  in  leaded  nine  point 
(Bourgeois)  and  unleaded  eight  point  (Brevier)  type  sizes. 
This  line-f or-line  reproduction  is  printed  in  a  combination  of 
ten  point  Century  and  eight  point  Intertype  Baskerville,  both 
unleaded. 


Reprints 

A  limited  number  of  paperbound  reprints  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Convention  of  the  Indiana  Territory  are  available  at 
$3.00  for  five  copies;  $5.50  for  ten  copies.  Prepaid  orders  for 
a  minimum  of  five  copies  will  be  accepted  by  the  Indiana 
Magazine  of  History  until  September  15,  1965. 


The  Dawning  World  of  Claude  Bowers* 

Edited  by  Geoffrey  T.  Blodgett** 

Among  the  more  rewarding  historical  documents  are 
those  which  reveal  the  youth  who  is  father  of  the  man.  Claude 
G.  Bowers,  editor,  historian,  ambassador,  was  a  Hoosier 
schoolboy  of  seventeen  in  the  early  fall  of  1896  when  he  boldly 
opened  correspondence  with  Dr.  William  Everett1  of  Quincy, 
Massachusetts.  Dr.  Everett,  prickly,  cultivated  son  of  the 
famous  Edward  Everett,2  had  achieved  considerable  distinc- 
tion in  his  own  right  as  a  scholar,  orator,  schoolmaster  of 
Adams  Academy  in  Quincy,  and  Mugwump  congressman  in 
the  early  1890's.  He  had  enormously  impressed  young  Bowers 
when  he  came  to  Indianapolis  in  the  summer  of  1896  to 
participate  in  the  "Goldbug"  National  Democratic  Conven- 
tion.3 Having  visited  Everett  during  his  stay  in  the  city, 
the  precocious  Bowers  now  invited  him  to  contribute  to  a 
literary  undertaking  of  the  Indianapolis  High  School's  mid- 
year class  of  1898.4  The  project — to  launch  "a  magazine  of 
excellent  literature"  from  the  pens  of  eminent  men5 — shortly 
collapsed  for  reasons  of  finance.  But  an  unlikely  friendship 
between  Bowers  and  the  fifty-eight-year-old  Everett  flowered 
briefly  from  the  enterprise.  Its  record  survives  in  nine 
letters  from  Bowers  to  Everett  in  the  Everett  Papers  at  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

Claude  Bowers  was  a  proud,  bright,  and  eager  lad  of 
volatile  emotions  and  restless  ambition.    The  son  of  a  small 


*  The  letters  discussed  and  quoted  in  this  article  are  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society  at  Boston.  Grateful  acknowledgment  is  made 
to  Patricia  Bowers,  daughter  of  Claude  G.  Bowers,  and  to  Stephen 
T.  Riley,  Director  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  for  permis- 
sion to  use  these  letters. 

**  Geoffrey  T.  Blodgett  is  assistant  professor  of  history  at  Oberlin 
College,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

1  A.B.,  Harvard,  1859;  A.M.,  Cambridge,  1869;  Ph.D.,  Harvard,  1875. 

2  Bowers,  who  was  a  student  and  critic  of  oratory,  apparently  was 
impressed  by  Edward  Everett's  accomplishments  in  this  field.  See,  for 
example,  Holman  Hamilton  and  Gayle  Thornbrough  (eds.),  Indianapolis 
in  the  "Gay  Nineties":  High  School  Diaries  of  Claude  G.  Bowers 
(Indianapolis,  1964),  30,  34. 

3  Claude  G.  Bowers,  My  Life:  The  Memoirs  of  Claude  Bowers  (New 
York,  1962),  37. 

4  Not  long  after  Bowers  graduated  the  school  was  renamed  Short- 
ridge  High  School. 

5  Bowers  to  Everett,  September  30,  1896. 
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town  Indiana  storekeeper  who  died  when  Claude  was  twelve 
years  old,  he  had  moved  with  his  mother  to  Indianapolis  in 
1891.  Despite  the  relative  poverty  of  his  home  he  thrived  in 
the  robust,  provincial,  self -improving  atmosphere  of  the  mid- 
western  city.6  James  Whitcomb  Riley  and  Booth  Tarkington 
were  local  literary  models,  and  Albert  J.  Beveridge  set  the 
tone  in  political  rhetoric.  Bowers  admired  each  in  his  way, 
but  he  hungered  for  more  distant  heroes.  His  omnivorous 
reading  took  him  roving  through  the  masters  of  the  centuries. 
Irish  oratory,  English  poetry,  and  history  of  all  kinds  were 
his  favorite  study.  His  notion  of  starting  a  literary  magazine 
of  cosmopolitan  scope  must  have  seemed  to  him  a  natural 
extension  of  his  budding  tastes  and  hopes. 

Bowers'  letters  to  Everett,  written  between  September, 
1896,  and  November,  1897,  reflect  the  surging  intellectual 
emancipation  of  a  boy  approaching  manhood.  At  first  he  was 
careful  and  ingratiating  in  his  deference  to  the  New  England 
schoolmaster,  who  took  frequent  occasion  to  criticize  Bowers 
for  his  bad  spelling,  stilted  style,  and  excessive  sobriety.  "The 
incorrectness  and  inelegance  of  my  diction  was  probably 
due  to  a  limited  vocabulary,  and  an  indiscriminating  selection 
which  I  know  was  absolutely  inexcusable/'  Bowers  acknowl- 
edged in  his  third  letter.  "But  .  .  .  [your]  letter  has  surely 
wrought  a  revolution  in  me — one  which  I  am  quite  certain 
will  eventually  help  me  vastly."7  As  part  of  his  broad  pro- 
gram of  self -improvement  Bowers  professed  a  desire  to  study 
at  Harvard,  adding  with  unqualified  awe,  "I  think  there  must 
be  something  pure  and  up-lifting  in  the  atmosphere  in  and 
about  old  Cambridge."8  With  mingled  pride  and  excitement 
in  learning,  he  sketched  the  range  of  his  reading  for  Everett, 
and  gladly  accepted  suggestions  for  new  departures.  Mean- 
while, cautiously  deferring  to  Everett's  conservative  political 
sensibilities,  he  kept  to  himself  whatever  enthusiasm  he  had 
developed  for  the  new  western  hero  of  the  Democratic  party, 
William  Jennings  Bryan.9 


6  See  Hamilton  and  Thornbrough,  Indianapolis  in  the  "Gay  Nineties" 
1-14,  for  a  concise  summary  of  Bowers'  career. 

7  Bowers  to  Everett,  November  21,  1896. 
s  Ibid. 

9  In  his  diaries  and  his  autobiography  Bowers  recounted  his  excite- 
ment over  Bryan,  recalling  in  the  latter  that  the  Cross  of  Gold  speech 
"thrilled  me  through  and  through."  Hamilton  and  Thornbrough,  In- 
dianapolis in  the  "Gay  Nineties"  69-70;  Bowers,  My  Life,  43. 
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In  time  a  change  came  over  Bowers'  end  of  the  cor- 
respondence. An  emerging  confidence  in  his  own  judgments, 
a  warm,  welling  Hoosier  chauvinism,  a  perceptible  glimmer 
of  class  consciousness  marked  his  later  letters.  Asked  by  the 
acerbic  Everett  whether  he  ever  laughed,  Bowers  gaily  replied 
that  he  "thought  it  best  to  maintain  a  very  serious  and  rigid 
deportment  in  all  communications  with  a  man  from  Mas- 
sachusetts]."10 He  now  freely  criticized  the  novels  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  (a  favorite  with  Everett)  and  expressed  pref- 
erence for  the  "philosophic-realistic"  novel,  particularly 
Hugo's  Les  Miserables.  He  told  of  the  visit  of  the  leonine 
western  poet,  Joaquin  Miller,  who  lectured  in  Indianapolis 
in  behalf  of  Bowers'  magazine  project.  Miller  reminded  him 
of  Walt  Whitman,  and  Bowers  confessed  a  puzzled  admiration 
for  the  elemental  imagination  of  Leaves  of  Grass.11  Taking 
up  another  subject  of  earlier  letters,  the  question  of  how 
best  to  conduct  a  school  debating  society,  Bowers  described 
a  fresh  plan  to  form  a  large  discussion  club  composed  mostly 
of  young  laboring  men,  whose  views  on  political  and  social 
issues  he  hoped  would  provide  a  bracing  contrast  to  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  classroom.12 

Perhaps  most  intriguing  is  the  light  shed  on  Bowers' 
youthful  vision  of  history,  and  the  duty  of  its  practitioners. 
In  a  letter  of  January  30,  1897,  he  spelled  out  his  view  at 
some  length: 13 

"But — Mr  Everett  ought  not  the  study  of  history  to  be 
systemized?  Ought  it  to  be  studied  by  periods?  or  by  nation- 
alities? If  a  person  throughly  familiarizes  himself  with  the 
history  of  Greece,  Rome,  England,  and  France,  would  it  not 
be  possible  for  him  to  study  all  other  national  histories 
through  general  works?  I  am  not  very  fond  of  military  his- 
tory, prefering  much,  to  trace  out  the  development  in  gover- 
ment  through  evolutions  in  the  character  of  the  peoples,  or 
through  revolutions  their  causes  and  results.  ...  I  have  been 
told  that  boys  should  not  read  history  in  this  way  in  con- 


10  Bowers  to  Everett,  January  30,  1897. 

11  Ibid.,  March  13,  1897. 
"  Ibid. 

13  In  reproducing  Bowers'  letters  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
retain  the  capitalization,  punctuation,  and  spacing  of  the  written  origi- 
nals. Bowers'  spelling — for  which  he  was  taxed  by  Dr.  Everett — has 
also  been  kept  intact. 
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nection  with  civics  as  the  comparisons  between  past  and 
present  might  not  leave  our  minds  in  the  most  happy  and 
contented  state,  but  I  don't  beleive  in  any  such  doctrine  at  all. 
In  a  republican  form  of  goverment  it  seems  to  me  highly 
important  that  the  growing  generation  should  be  perfectly 
acquainted  with  social  and  political  conditions,  however  rotten 
they  may  be.  Things  usually  grow  bad  by  slow  degrees,  and 
unless  we  who  are  to  be  the  future  men  of  America,  have  the 
distinction  drawn  beween  the  good  and  bad  early  in  life,  we 
will  necessarily  accept  things  as  they  are  upon  reaching  our 
manhood,  as  a  matter  of  fact  only.  And  so,  it  would  take  but 
a  few  generations  in  this  way,  to  bring  about  an  entirely  new 
sentiment  in  goverment.  Why  not  draw  comparisons  as  we 
go  along?  If  as  Henry  says  we  can  only  judge  the  future  by 
the  past,14  what  harm  is  there  in  a  school-boys  looking  at 
present  conditions  in  the  light  of  history?  If  the  depression 
[of]  the  farming  classes  has  been  the  source  of  every  nations 
decline,  and  if  in  America  the  land  of  our  farmers  is  passing 
from  their  hands,  leaving  them  to  the  tender  mercy  of  land- 
lords, why  should  not  a  patriotic  American  boy  feel  alarmed 
at  the  prospects?  I  have  been  told  in  the  schools  that  we 
should  not  allow  our  minds  to  dwell  for  an  instant  upon  such 
subjects,  but  I  don't  beleive  it."15 

Bowers'  final  two  letters  to  Everett  merit  full  transcrip- 
tion as  a  fitting  climax  and  termination  of  the  incongruous 
correspondence.  His  unabashed  love  of  region,  the  growing 
militance  of  his  young  radicalism,  his  cool  self-assertion  in- 
creasingly dominate  his  mood,  despite  occasional  plunges  into 
juvenile  rhetoric  and  mawkish  sentiment.  Bowers  has  ob- 
viously freed  himself  from  the  leading  strings  of  his  austere 
Yankee  mentor.  More  remarkably,  in  these  letters  he  clearly 
anticipates  his  future  career  as  Jeffersonian  historian,  semi- 
official party  ideologist  of  Democratic  liberals,  and  champion 
of  Spanish  Republicanism.  The  schoolboy  was  coming  of  age. 


14  The  following  quotation  from  a  Boston  newspaper  appears  in 
[Ignatius  Donnelly],  Caesar's  Column:  A  Story  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury (Chicago,  1890),  107:  "The  eloquent  Patrick  Henry  said:  'We 
can  only  judge  the  future  by  the  past.'  "  Bowers  had  not  only  read 
Caesar's  Column  with  care,  but  had  corresponded  with  its  author.  See 
Norman  Pollack,  "Handlin  on  Anti-Semitism:  A  Critique  of  'American 
Views  of  the  Jew,'  "  Journal  of  American  History,  LI  (December,  1964), 
403. 

15  Bowers  to  Everett,  January  30,  1897. 
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317.  N.  Ala.  St. 
Indianapolis 
Aug.  15-1897. 
Dr.  Wm  Everett 

Dear  Friend:  - 

Of  course  I  was  delighted  to  learn  that 
during  the  last  few  months  you  had  not  entirely  forgotten  me. 
I  had  an  idea  that  your  long  silence  was  due  to  a  lack  of 
time — and  of  course  I  could  not  hold  you  responsible  for 
that.  With  me,  this  summer  has  been  gliding  smoothly 
along  in  marked  contrast  to  the  political  excitment  of  last 
summer.  And  although  I  am  working  in  the  Library  and 
reading  considerable  during  spare  moments  I  am  not,  as  you 
evidently  fear  mergeing  into  a  sour  and  solemn  book-worm, 
who  looks  upon  pleasure  and  exercise  with  a  sort  of  contempt. 
Judgeing  from  my  limited  observation,  it  is  probably  true 
that  we  of  Indiana  are  not  much  given  to  extensive  pleasure 
trips.  But  during  the  warm  summer  months,  I  am  very  fond 
of  wandering  aimlessly  along  the  dusty  Hoosier  road-ways 
through  the  region  of  the  rich  farm  lands  which  have  made 
of  Ind.  such  a  fruitful  garden.  We  are  not  very  rich  in  the 
grand  elements  of  Nature — no  mountains,  few  hills,  and,  save 
in  northern  Ind.  one  seldom  meets  a  lake.  But  I  love  the 
homely  beauty  of  our  simple  landscape — the  waving  fields  of 
grain,  the  green  sward  of  pasture  lands  streaching  afar  off 
to  the  cool  retreat  of  splendid  forests,  and  every  now  and  then, 
a  large  inviting  farmhouse  seting  away  back  from  the  road- 
side and  surrounded  by  a  few  forest  giants.  Our  farmers  as 
a  rule  are  easy  going  and  contented  men  but  thrifty  and 
intelligent.  Most  of  them  as  you  may  know  came  here  many 
years  ago  from  Virginia,  Tenn,  Kentucky,  and  the  Carolinas 
bringing  with  them  an  abundance  of  old  southern  generosity 
and  hospitality,  and  the  wayside  rambler  can  always  count  on 
royal  treatment  along  the  route.  But  as  I  graduate  next 
February,  I  am  now  arranging  a  more  extensive  journey. 
Begining  with  next  March  I  hope  to  carry  out  a  long 
cherished  desire  to  visit  the  south,  or  that  portion  of  it 
bordering  along  the  magestic  Mississippi.  Long  ago — or  it 
seems  long  ago — I  read  "Uncle  Toms  Cabin"  and  that  part 
descriptive  of  life  along  the  Mississippi  and  in  New  Orleans 
left  a  strong  impression.  I  shall  go  from  here  to  St  Louis  by 
rail  and  thence  to  New  Orleans  by  way  of  the  Mississippi, 
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stoping  off  at  Cairo,  Memphis,  Columbia,  Vicksburg,  Nachez, 
Helena,  Nepolian,  and  numerous  localities  of  Lou.16  From 
all  of  those  points  I  shall  take  equestrian  rambles  into  the 
surrounding  country  visiting  all  points  of  interest  and  geting 
acquainted  with  the  opinions  and  character  of  the  people. 
In  New  Orleans  I  shall  remain  for  some  time. 
My  but  your  reply  to  my  note  on  Danton  made  me  feel 
like  some  guilty  thing.17  I  think  you  misunderstand  me. 
According  to  "Danton  in  the  Revolution''  he  was  a  tender- 
hearted and  lovable  man  in  the  midst  of  human  wolves. 
Loving  the  common  people  for  humanity's  sake,  he  was  willing 
to  do  and  dare  anything  in  their  service.  The  whirl  of  bar- 
barism could  no  more  be  checked  by  his  influence,  than  could 
the  waves  of  the  sea  be  made  to  stand  still  at  the  command 
of  Canute  the  Dane.  It  certainly  can  not  be  urged  that  the 
revolution  ought  never  to  have  begun  in  the  first  place  for 
did  not  the  blood  of  the  Terror  wash  away  the  sins  and 
corruptions  of  generations  of  barbarious  rule?  The  butchery 
once  begun  Danton's  will  failed  him  although  he  abhorred 
the  course  and  despised  the  wretches  with  whom  he  was  as- 
sociated. At  length  a  reaction  set  in — Dantons  will  came  to 
the  rescue, — he  spoke — and  died.  He  may  have  set  liberty 
back  25  years  but  that  is  a  matter  of  foresight,  and  can  not 
be  charged  up  against  the  heart.  However,  now  that  I  have 
your  opinion  I  will  investigate  further. 

Poor  miserable  Spain — never  mentioned  but  to  record  an 
incident  of  bloodshed.  I  dislike  the  character  of  Canovas'18 
ministry  with  its  horrible  record  of  blood,  but  even  his  type 


16  Bowers'  geography,  as  well  as  his  spelling,  is  faulty  here.  Pro- 
ceeding down  the  Mississippi  River  from  St.  Louis,  he  would  have 
reached  the  communities  he  lists  in  the  following  order:  Cairo,  111.; 
Memphis,  Tenn. ;  Helena,  Napoleon,  and  Columbia,  Ark.;  Vicksburg  and 
Natchez,  Miss.  Napoleon  and  Columbia  no  longer  appear  on  current 
maps. 

17  In  his  letter  of  March  13,  1897,  Bowers  had  written :  "I  have 
recently  been  reading  a  biography  of  Danton  the  much-cursed  leader  of 
the  Parisian  mob,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  of  all  the  great 
characters  of  history,  there  are  but  few  names,  that  can  out-shine  in 
love  for  humanity,  and  in  ultimate  benefit  to  humanity  the  name  of 
Geo  F  [J]  Danton.  Judgeing  from  his  public  actions,  I  should  think 
that  he  was  a  great-minded,  golden-hearted  man — a  victim  of  circum- 
stances. I  think  that  if  some  Danton  should  rise  up  in  Russia  today 
and  purge  her  misery  with  the  blood  of  some  of  her  tyrants,  she,  in 
common  with  all  the  world  would  be  the  better  for  [it]."  The  biography 
Bowers  was  reading  may  have  been  Laurence  Gronlund,  Qa  Ira!  Or, 
Danton  in  the  French  Revolution  (Boston,  1888). 

18  Antonio  Canovas  del  Castillo,  several  times  Conservative  party 
Premier,  was  assassinated  August  8,  1897. 
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of  government  is  preferable  to  none  at  all.  Sagasga19  is  more 
of  a  politician  than  statesman — and  Spains  most  brilliant 
genius  Emelio  Castelar20  a  man  whom  I  love,  is  politically- 
dead  I  suppose  until  Republicanism  shall  take  the  reigns  of 
government  in  that  unhappy  land.  In  regard  to  republi- 

canism, did  you  read  the  gloomy  editorial  of  the  London 
Spectator  on  the  Andrews  dismissal?21  I  have  of  times  thought 
of  Macauley's  prophecy — "your  Huns  and  Vandals  will  come 
from  within"  To  we  people  of  this  plain  patriotic  state  the 
Andrews  dismissal  is  incomprehensible.  Oh,  say  the  authori- 
ties, we  can't  expect  further  endowments  with  such  a  man 
as  Andrews  at  the  head  of  the  institution.  Ugh — how  despic- 
able is  man  when  shivering  in  the  cold  shadow  of  Mammons 
heartless  image.  Honest  men  can  and  do  beleive  as  Dr. 
Andrews  beleives.  Dr.  Andrews  does  not  teach  his  doctrine 
in  the  class  room.  He  was  merely  exercising  his  right  of  free 
speech  before  the  world.  His  dismissal  is  a  stab  at  liberty. 
It  cannot  but  intimidate  others  in  like  positions.  It  will  make 
cowards  of  free-born  Americans.  Another  man  has  been 
discharged  from  the  U.  of  Chicago  for  the  same  reason,22 — 
must  not  offend — Truth? — oh  no,  truth  has  no  money — must 
not  offend  Mr  Rockfeller.  Prof.  Ely  was  tried  for  social 
heresy  because  he  held  that  humanity  and  political  economy 
are  not  necessarily  antagonistic.23  If  such  is  to  be  the  course 
of  our  great  Universities  then  they  had  better  all  be  bloted 
out — better  return  to  the  early  methods  when  men  in  the 
chairs  of  the  colleges  could  always  feel  at  liberty  to  speak 
the  "truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth  as  God 
gave  them  power  to  see  it.  I  wonder  if  the  Spectator  is  right 
in  declairing  that  we  as  a  nation  are  fast  substituting  for  the 
substance  of  liberty — the  shadow.  Money  is  becoming  con- 
centrated— concentrated  wealth  seems  very  powerful.   We  of 


19  Praxedes  Mateo  Sagasta,  Liberal  party  leader,  became  Premier 
for  the  fourth  time  in  October,  1897. 

20  Emilio  Castelar,  eloquent  Spanish  republican  leader,  served  as 
foreign  minister  and  executive  chief  of  the  short-lived  Spanish  Republic 
in  1873-1874. 

21  The  right  of  President  Elisha  Benjamin  Andrews  of  Brown 
University  to  express  free  silver  views  was  challenged  by  university 
trustees,  and  he  resigned  in  1897.  He  served  as  chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  from  1900  to  1908. 

22  Bowers  may  have  been  referring  to  the  case  of  Isaac  A.  Hourwich 
(1894)  or  to  that  of  Edward  W.  Bemis  (1895).  Both  cases  received 
newspaper  coverage. 

23  Richard  T.  Ely,  pioneer  progressive  economist,  was  tried  in  1894 
by  a  committee  of  the  regents  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  for  sup- 
porting strikes  and  boycotts.   He  was  exonerated. 
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this  city,  through  our  chosen  representatives  in  the  legislature 
declaired  for  3  cent  car  fare.  The  day  following  men  and 
women  were  forcibly  thrown  off  cars,  arrests  were  man[y] — 
the  injunction  was  granted — ,  by  the  Federal  court  the  affair 
was  called  unconstitutional  The  state  supreme  court  de- 
claired it  constitutional.  Pending  the  hearing  in  the  U.S. 
Supreme  court  we  will  pay  5  cent  car  fare.  The  arrested  men 
were  dismissed.  The  same  day  I  saw  a  wagon  full  of  young 
men  charged  with  petty  offenses  hurrying  them  along  to  the 
stone  pile.  Justice!  A  short  while  ago  we,  through  our 
chosen  representatives  in  the  City  Counsel,  declaired  for  75 
cent  gas.  An  injunction  was  granted  with  alarcity.  We  pay 
$1.25.  I  talk  with  my  boy  friends.  Many  of  them  veiw  such 
things  as  perfectly  natural  and  just.  Any  way  to  carry  a  point 
just  so  you  make  money  by  it,  seems  the  way  most  boys  look 
at  things.  These  boys  are  to  be  the  future  ruling  generation. 
When  I  consider  the  fact  that  the  wealthy — that  is  of  course 
the  very  wealthy  commit  crimes  with  impunity,  and  go  un- 
punished, while  I  would  have  my  life  ruined  by  stealing  a 
sack  of  flour  it  makes  my  blood  boil.  Now  don't  imagine 
that  I  am  runing  a  mad  race  with  Tillman,  or  am  trying  to 
put  Ignatius  Donnelly  to  shame.  It  is  all  too  true.  Whew — I 
mean  of  course  that  the  tendency  is  true.  I  am  reading 
Shakespeare  this  summer.  For  Goodness  sake  now,  was 
Hamlet  realily  mad.  I  decided  not.  I  then  read  a  great  many 
authorities.  Some  say  he  is,  some  that  he  is  not  and  all  argue 
like  trained  lawyers.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  was 
nearer  mad  than  Hamlet  after  having  waded  through  the 
numerous  arguments.  One  man  even  asserts  that  Hamlet  is 
a  woman !  Merciful  Heaven !  What  next.  They  will  end  with 
the  discovery  that  Hamlet  wore  bloomers  I  suppose.  Well 
I  have  written  much  nonsense  no  doubt  as  I  always  do.  But 
I  may  improve  some  day.  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  of  your 
ill  health  and  sincerely  hope  that  you  are  better  by  this  time. 
There  are  very  few  people  to  whom  I  ever  confide  my  most 
secret  thoughts.  In  writing  to  you  I  try  to  put  my  own  inner- 
most self  on  paper. 

With  all  my  heart  I  wish  you  a  speedy  return  to  health. 

Always  your  sincere  friend 
Claude  G.  Bowers 
P.S.    I  suppose  I  will  be  selected  as  one  of  the  three  com- 
mencement speakers — what  shall  the  subject  be. 
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317.  N.  Ala.  St. 

Indianapolis 

Nov.  15-1897. 

Dr.  Wm  Everett 

My  Dear  Friend :- 

This  is  an  ideal  evening  to  write  a  letter.  A  cold 
rain  is  falling  out-side,  and  the  wind  howls  around  the  corner 
of  the  house,  while  just  before  me  is  an  open  grate,  before 
which,  stretched  out  at  full  length,  lies  an  overfed  cat — a 
favorite  of  mine.  Now  what  more  could  one  ask  for  solid 
comfort? 

I  hardly  know  how  you  received  the  impression  that  I  have 
finished  at  the  High  School,  as  I  do  not  graduate  until 
February.  But  your  advise  as  to  college  education,  and  on  the 
use  and  abuse  of  money  will  not  be  lost.  I  am  not  among 
those  that  consider  money  and  money-making  the  supreme 
thing  in  life.  My  ambition  does  not  lie  in  that  direction. 
In  fact,  I  may  be  all  wrong,  but  I  have  only  contempt  for 
the  man  who  measures  eternity  by  the  clink  of  gold.  All  I 
ask  is  comfortable  circumstances  in  life — an  elegant  home — a 
magnif icient  library — and  I  will  be  content  from  the  financial 
veiw-point.  As  to  college — I  have  reserved  the  next  five 
years  of  my  life  to  the  students  lamp.  During  that  period  of 
preparation  I  shall  make  a  speciality  of  History — or  that  part 
of  it  which  deals  with  the  development  of  ideas,  the  growth 
of  government,  and  the  triumphant  march  of  political  and 
religious  liberty.  I  shall  put  much  of  my  time  on  Greece, 
Rome,  France  and  England.  I  shall  also  study  Sociology 
confining  myself  mostly  to  Spencer,  Bentham  and  Comte. 
Political  Economy  will  command  a  good  share  of  my  time, 
and  while  I  must  study  Adam  Smith  and  Mill,  I  will  turn 
my  attention  cheifly  to  the  modern  school  so  ably  represented 
in  this  country  by  Richard  T.  Ely.  I  want  an  Economy  which 
considers  man  an  important  element  in  its  makeup.  That 
Economy  which  merely  writes  down  facts,  right  or  wrong, 
and  presents  no  ideas  for  the  betterment  of  conditions  is  as 
cold  and  heartless  as  the  fossil  that  it  is.  Then  I  have  joted 
down  for  study  Plato's  Republic,  Aristotles  Ethics,  Butlers 
Analogy,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Spinoza,  Comte,  Plutarch,  Locke, 
Homer,  Hesiod,  Virgil,  Aeschylus'  Prometheus,  Sophocles' 
Oedipus,  Euripides'  Medea,  Aristophanes'  The  Knights, 
Horace,   Shakespeare,   Milton,   Burns,   Byron,   Don   Quixote, 
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Sheridan's  Critic,  School  for  Scandal,  and  Rivals,  Humbolt's 
Travels,  Voltaires  Zodig,  Goethes  Faust  and  Wilhelm  Meister 
and  the  essays  of  Bacon,  Montaigne,  Hume,  Macauley,  and 
Emerson.  I  intend  to  study  those  college  or  no  college.24 
I  wish  you  would  look  them  over  and  give  me  your  opinion 
on  them  for  a  five  years  reading. 

I  am  now  trying  to  read  Vanity  Fair  and  it  is  real 
drudgery  for  me.  I  can't  see  in  what  way  it  is  the  greatest 
product  in  English  fiction.  The  style  seems  commonplace. 
The  thought  is  not  at  all  profound  or  else  too  much  so.  It  only 
seems  to  me  the  childish  mutterings  of  a  bitter  man,  on  human 
nature.  You  tell  me  that  my  admiration  for  "Les  Miserables" 
is  morbid.  I  cant  see  the  reason.  The  style  is  elegant,  the 
language  eloquent,  the  thought  noble  and  the  sentiment  pure. 
It  teaches  me  that  beneath  the  rags  there  beats  a  heart.  I 
am  now  begining  to  study  politics — what  shall  I  read.  I  don't 
care  a  continental  for  this  hereditary  politics.  I  must  deter- 
mine out  of  my  own  mind.  It  seems  to  me,  judging  from 
limited  observation,  that  while  the  two  great  political  parties 
swerve  slightly  now  and  then  upon  contemporary  questions, 
they  do  as  a  whole,  most  accurately  represent  the  two  mighty 
tendencies  of  political  history.  Is  not  the  republican  party  as 
much  the  crystalezation  of  Hamiltonian  logic  as  is  the  dem. 
party  the  reflection  of  Jeffersonian  principles.  And  is'n't  it 
true,  that  Hamilton,  clear-minded,  conservative, — despised  the 
common  people  and  leaned  towards  an  aristocratic  govern- 
ment?— While  Jefferson,  loving  the  masses,  beleived  in  the 
weakest  government  compatible  with  organized  [society] ,  and 
looked  with  distrust  on  concentrated  power?  If  my  judge- 
ment is  clear,  Hamilton  represented  the  aristocratic  idea-: 
Jefferson  the  democratic  idea.  To  me,  Federalism,  Whigism 
and  republicanism  are  nothing  other  than  Hamiltonianism. 
While  ante-Federalism  and  democracy  just  as  clearly  reflect 
Jeffersonian  precepts.  Certainly  H.  and  J.  did  represent  the 
two  great  schools  of  political  thought  that  always  have  and 
ever  will  strive  for  the  mastery.  I  beleive  just  now  in  J.  I 
respect  the  commons.  What  course  of  reading  shall  I  pursue 
for  light  on  these  two  schools  *  What  do  you  think  of 
the  N.Y.  election.    Of  the  two  corruptionists  Van.  W.25  and 


24  After  graduating  from  high  school  in  1898,  Bowers  studied  law 
and  history  independently.  See  Oliver  Knight,  "Claude  G.  Bowers, 
Historian,"  Indiana  Magazine  of  History,  LII  (September,  1956),  249. 

25  Robert  A.  Van  Wyck,  a  Tammany-supported  Democrat,  was 
elected  mayor  of  New  York  in  November,  1897. 
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Tracy26  I  prefer  the  former  who  is  as  open  and  sincere  as  he 
is  corrupt.  But  Tracy — ugh — a  brilliant  hypocrite  is  like  the 
devils  smile.  My  man  was  Henry  George27 — I  admire  the 
stiring  eloquence  of  his  burning  pages.  Rhetoric  and  compact 
reasoning  united  as  in  his  works  are  quite  rare  to  me.  I  am 
sometimes  tempted  to  fall  down  and  worship  his  theory.  After 
all  the  land  is  Gods,  and  God  dispises  monopoly.  A  short 
while  ago,  another  celebrity  died  in  Chicago.  He  had  scorned 
the  poor,  oppressed  his  laborers — and  given  money  to  churches. 
They  had  to  bury  him  in  solid  stone  and  great  iorn  bars 
fastened  the  casket  for  eternity.  Yet  how  much  more  beautiful 
to  lie  as  Henry  George  in  the  cool  mother  earth,  with  the  birds 
singing  and  the  flowers  blooming — while  the  mighty  heart 
of  Humanity  swells  with  real  affection  at  the  mention  of 
your  name.  Have  you  seen  Col.  Breckenridge's28  beautiful 
tribute  to  his  friend  in  his  Lexington  speech  of  Nov. 
1st?  *  Of  course  I  understood  that  your  party  in  Mass. 
represented  principle  alone.29  It  was  somewhat  refreshing  to 
see  the  healthy  condemnation  of  Williams  socialism.30  I 
suspect  it  will  be  Bryan  and  Williams  in  1900,  or  is  Geo. 
Fred,  too  exalted  a  personage  to  play  second  fiddle?  It  seems 
to  me  you  should  get  something  out  of  the  campaign  if  nothing 
more  than  damages  from  the  Boston  Herald.  Its  different 
veiws  of  yourself  during  the  delivery  of  your  speech  of 
acceptance  reminds  me  of  Gladstones  sad  fate  at  the  hands 
of  cartoonist.  But  it  seems  you  have  been  stabed  by  friend — 
"the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all".  *  This  little  town  has 
been  unusually  happy  this  season  in  dramatic  artists  of  the 
first  order.  Walker  Whitesides  played  Hamlet  and  Richaleau, 
Robert  Downing,  Othello,  and  next  week,  the  glorious  Mod- 
jeska  will  play  Mary  Stuart,  and  Macbeth.  Whiteside  was 
grand,  and  unlike  in  the  case  of  Downing,  he  had  good  sup- 
port.   While  from  the  literary  veiwpoint  I  admired  Hamlet 


26  Benjamin  F.  Tracy,  secretary  of  the  navy  under  Benjamin 
Harrison,  was  the  Republican  mayoralty  candidate.  Despite  backing  by 
Republican  boss  Thomas  C.  Piatt,  he  ran  third  behind  Van  Wyck  and 
Seth  Low. 

27  Henry  George  was  running  for  the  New  York  mayoralty  as  an 
independent  Democrat  at  the  time  of  his  death  on  October  29,  1897. 

28  Col.  William  C.  P.  Breckinridge,  Confederate  officer,  lawyer,  and 
congressman,  edited  the  Lexington  Morning  Herald  from  1897  to  1904. 

29  In  1897  William  Everett  ran  unsuccessfully  for  governor  of 
Massachusetts  as  a  Gold  Democrat. 

30  George  Fred  Williams,  the  leading  Bryan  Democrat  in  New 
England,  was  defeated  in  his  tries  for  the  Massachusetts  governorship 
in  1896  and  1897.  Bowers  had  heard  Williams  speak  in  Indianapolis 
during  the  1896  campaign.   Bowers  to  Everett,  January  30,  1897. 
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most  of  all,  Richaleau  appealed  more  to  my  individual  taste. 
We  boys,  rich  and  poor,  aristocratic  and  lowly — about  twelve 
of  us  attend  when  such  artists  appear,  but  go  to  the  gallery 
and  pay  25  cents.  I  made  a  speech  (!)  in  Debating  Club  the 
other  day  in  defense  of  the  stage.  Imagine  my  horror  and 
dismay  when  one  of  my  cruel  companions  of  the  roost,  in- 
nocently asked  how  "Bowers  can  speak  for  the  stage,  when 
he  looks  doivn  upon  it." 

I  have  been  reading  Chaucer  and  Spenser  of  late.  Spenser 
is  melodious  and  imaginative  enough  but  ye  Gods,  how  I  do 
dispise  allegory.  I  am  so  unfortunate  as  to  dislike  Bunyan, 
and  Kiplings  jungle  stories,  which  of  necessity  I  attempted  to 
read  are  absolutely  unbearable  dispite  the  satire  on  the  poor 
nature  of  man.  I  much  prefer  Chaucer  to  Spenser.  The 
old  patriarch  of  English  song,  has  such  a  charming  insight 
into  nature  and  man !  One  meets  his  characters  at  every  move. 
How  shall  I  learn  to  love  Bunyan  and  Spenser?  It  is  the  fad 
you  know.  *  And  now  about  my  feeling — why  eliminate 
emotion  from  my  nature  and  I  am  all  gone.  My  great  disap- 
pointment has  been  my  failure  to  find  a  friend  near  at  hand 
to  whom  I  could  pour  out  all  my  thoughts  and  feeling,  and 
hear  his,  in  return.  A  friends  hearthstone  seems  to  me  the 
one  oasis  in  the  sands  of  existence.  People  complain  of  the 
lost  charms  of  their  childhood.  I  have  a  pet  theory  that  the 
springs  of  perpetual  youth  are  to  be  found  within  each  human 
breast.  The  friends  of  my  stick-horse  period — how  changed! 
In  those  days  we  were  so  unselfish.  We  shared  joys  and 
sorrows.  We  were  all  feeling,  and  our  feelings  commingling 
made  every  hour  a  delight.  As  we  grow  older  we  begin  to 
throw  water  over  the  warmth  of  affection,  and  too  often,  I 
think  indifference  puts  out  the  flame  entirely.  Tom.  Hendricks 
was  a  great  Hoosier.31  We  all  honored  him  in  life — in  death 
we  love  him  still.  He  was  always  sunshine,  they  say.  A  friend 
asked  him  the  evening  before  his  death  "How  do  you  manage 
to  keep  so  young" — Taking  out  an  old  paper,  yellow  with  age, 
he  pointed  to  a  poem — "Keep  the  Heart  Young"  I  have  an 
unusual  number  of  friends — but  how  many  are  real  friends! 
They  are  usually,  cold  and  reserved.  Once  in  a  while  they 
forget  themselves  and  let  their  hearts  shine  out — but  it  is  only 
momentary.  I  have  long  yearned  for  a  real  friend-a  friend- 
ship of  the  heart.  I  had  a  friend  once — a  boy  at  once  brilliant 


31  Thomas  A.  Hendricks  was  an  Indiana  congressman,  commissioner 
of  the  General  Land  Office,  U.S.  Senator,  governor  of  Indiana,  and 
became  Vice  President  in  1885. 
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and  affectionate  but  I  helped  carry  him  to  his  grave.  My 
next  real  friend  was  a  school  teacher.  She  gave  me  my  first 
word  of  encouragement —  Told  me  I  might  amount  to  some- 
thing-and  then  in  three  short  months,  she  married  and  went 
to  Cuba.  I  have  never  forgiven  her  husband  (!)  I  remember 
her  last  day  in  school.  It  was  in  November — three  years  ago. 
It  was  raining  outside — a  cold  dismal  rain,  and  the  sky  was 
dark  and  heavy.  You  can't  imagine  my  gloom.  She  came  like 
the  revelation  of  a  star  on  a  black  and  stormy  night.  Yet  the 
memory  of  her  smile  is  a  perpetual  benediction.  I  hate  this 
conventionality  which  declairs  that  affection  was  born  for 
the  night.  In  a  beautiful  churchyard  on  a  hill  sleeps  the 
most  affectionate-the  sweetest  man,  I  ever  knew.  He  loved 
all  living  things.  Yet  the  coldness  of  this  northern  nature 
hurt  his  tender  heart.  He  was  demonstrative — open,  frank, 
and  loving.  After  his  death,  all  droped  a  tear  and  paid  a 
tribute,  and  laid  a  flower  upon  his  lonely  grave.  But  he  never 
knew  they  loved  him,  and  among  them  he  was  as  a  delicate 
flower  in  the  midst  of  snow,  going  sadly,  yet  smilingly 
through  life  feeling  as  Byron  must  have  felt  when  he  pened 
those  lines  of  sorrow — 

"Thought  I  cannot  be  beloved, 
Still  let  me  love."32 

But  I  am  talking  too  freely.  Conventionality  will  forever 
curse  me.  I  must  yeild.  But  I  do  beleive  that  I  shall  sometime 
meet  real  heart  friends.  You  must  not  think  me  morbid  or 
gloomy.  It  is  only  when  I  am  alone  sometimes  at  night  that 
I  am  hemed  in  by  all  the  demons  of  lonliness.  Then,  if  any- 
time, I  feel  forsaken.  My  friends  seem  like  snow-images.  All 
ambitions  seem  vain  and  disgusting,  and  Love,  the  one  thing 
worth  having  is  as  a  rain-bow,  ever  taunting  with  the  sight, 
but  never  to  be  had.  Sleep  brings  on  a  reaction,  and  when  I 
awake  in  the  morning  and  hear  the  singing  of  the  birds  and 
catch  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers,  I  am  perfectly  happy  once 
again.    You  alone  know  I  am  sometimes  unhappy.    When  I 


32  These  lines  are  quoted  from  the  first  stanza  of  Byron's  lyric 
poem,  "On  This  Day  I  Complete  My  Thirty-sixth  Year."  The  entire 
stanza,  correctly  quoted,  is: 

'Tis  time  this  heart  should  be  unmoved, 

Since  others  it  hath  ceased  to  move: 
Yet,  though  I  cannot  be  beloved, 
Still  let  me  love! 
Russell  Noyes  (ed.),  English  Romantic  Poetry  and  Prose  (New  York, 
1956),  926. 
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feel  blue,  I  shut  my  self  up  and  fight  it  out.  I  go  in  smiling 
and  come  out  smiling  and  my  chums  wonder  how  I  always 
keep  cheerful.  And  Mr  Everett  you  have  been  a  great  help 
to  me.  Your  worse  criticism  does  not  hurt  me  because  I 
beleive  I  understand  your  motives.  If  you  are,  as  your  letters 
indicate,  your  friends  are  most  fortunate.  I  look  upon  you 
as  upon  the  memory  of  those  other  three  friends  with  rever- 
ence and  affection.  The  world  looks  up  to  you — down  to 
me — and  the  ice  cold  stream  of  conventionality  freezes  much 
that  I  could  say.  But  I  shall  ever  rejoice  that  I  have  come  in 
contact  with  your  self.  And  I  can  with  sincerity  sign  myself, 

Your  affectionate  non-conformist 
Claude.  G.  Bowers. 

Excuse  my  delay.  I  am  only  President  of 
6  out  of  the  8  Organizations  in  H.S.  and 
am  somewhat  busy ! ! 

Ten  thousand  pardons.  This  is  worse  than  a 
newspaper  in  length. 


Albert  L.  Kohlmeier* 

In  the  death  of  Professor  Emeritus  Albert  L.  Kohlmeier 
on  December  28,  1964,  Indiana  University  lost  one  of  the 
most  versatile,  learned,  and  humane  of  its  faculty  members. 
Dr.  Kohlmeier  was  born  at  Mackey  in  Gibson  County,  Indiana, 
on  March  24,  1883.  As  a  boy  he  studied  at  a  one-room  country 
school  and  later  rode  horseback  to  attend  Oakland  City  High 
School  seven  miles  from  his  home.  After  graduating  from 
this  high  school  he  enrolled  at  Indiana  University  where  he 
earned  the  A.B.  degree  in  1908.  Three  years  later  he  received 
the  A.M.  degree  in  history  from  Harvard  University,  and 
in  1920  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  history  from  the  same  institution. 

Meanwhile,  Dr.  Kohlmeier  began  his  teaching  career  in 
a  one-room  school  in  southern  Indiana.  He  soon  became  chair- 
man of  the  history  department  at  New  Albany  High  School, 
and  shortly  thereafter  he  was  made  principal  of  Oakland  City 
High  School.  Undoubtedly  these  experiences  reinforced  one 
of  his  abiding  characteristics — his  appreciation  and  respect 
for  mankind.  He  brought  to  his  academic  career  a  deep  af- 
fection for  the  people  from  whom  he  sprang,  and  his  under- 
standing of  and  generous  attitude  toward  others  expanded  and 
ripened  into  a  sympathy  for  young  people  and  a  concern  about 
them  as  individuals.  These  qualities  were  the  foundation  of 
his  devoted  service  as  one  Indiana  University's  greatest 
teachers.  In  his  teaching  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  fields 
of  American  colonial  history,  American  diplomatic  history, 
and  American  historiography. 

Professor  Kohmeier  became  an  instructor  in  history  at 
Indiana  University  in  1911,  and  remained  with  his  Alma 
Mater  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  became  a  full  professor  in  1920, 
served  as  head  of  the  history  department  from  1926  until  1948, 
and  retired  from  active  service  in  1953,  at  which  time  he  was 
made  emeritus.  Even  then  his  teaching  career  was  not  ended 
for  he  later  taught  part-time  at  the  Indianapolis  Extension 
Center.  Under  Professor  Kohlmeier's  leadership  the  Depart- 
ment of  History  grew  in  stature  and  became  one  of  the  Uni- 
versity's strongest  departments.  Its  graduate  program  was 
large,  but  interest  in  and  responsibility  for  the  preparation  of 


*  This  tribute  to  Albert  L.  Kohlmeier  is  taken  from  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Faculty  Council  of  Indiana  University. 
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undergraduates,  especially  those  planning  to  teach,  was  never 
overlooked. 

Professor  Kohlmeier's  service  to  the  University  was  mani- 
fest in  many  ways  other  than  that  given  through  the  history 
department.  He  served  on  numerous  committees,  especially 
those  concerned  with  basic  university  policies;  he  represented 
the  University  at  functions  both  on  and  off  the  campus;  he 
was  counselor,  academic  and  personal,  to  students  and  col- 
leagues alike;  he  helped  interpret  the  University  to  the  citizens 
generally;  and  he  felt  a  personal  responsibility  to  represent 
the  University  at  its  best  in  his  own  personal  life.  His  com- 
mitment and  loyalty  to  Indiana  University  were  deep  and 
abiding.  His  criticisms  of  university  policies,  more  frequent 
than  many  realized,  were  expressed  in  committee  sessions, 
personal  conferences,  and  away  from  the  limelight. 

Professor  Kohlmeier's  scholarship  was  both  broad  and 
deep.  Many  graduate  students  thought,  at  times  not  without 
justification,  that  he  knew  some  areas  of  study  outside  his 
specialization  as  well  as  or  even  better  than  many  men  who 
taught  those  fields.  He  read  widely,  reflected  carefully  upon 
what  he  read,  and  spoke  less,  not  more,  than  he  knew.  Despite 
an  unusually  heavy  schedule,  he  wrote  book  reviews,  articles, 
and  a  heavily  documented  study  entitled  The  Old  Northwest 
as  the  Keystone  of  the  Arch  of  the  American  Federal  Union 
(1938). 

He  was  a  long-time  member  of  the  American  Historical 
Association,  the  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Association,  and 
the  Indiana  Historical  Society. 

Professor  Kohlmeier  also  reserved  time  and  effort  for 
his  home,  his  church,  and  his  friends.  In  1910  he  married 
Lucie  Mayhall  and  their  happiness  was  life-long.  His  devotion 
to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Bloomington  was 
grounded  in  humility.  The  warmth  of  his  personal  friend- 
ships reached  men  from  all  walks  of  life.  He  was  equally  at 
home  with  farmers  and  neighbors,  colleagues  at  the  Univer- 
sity, and  leaders  of  state.  Conservative  in  his  views,  he  was 
unusually  tolerant  and  understanding.  Possessed  of  infinite 
common  sense,  he  lived  among  men  as  one  of  them.  Professor 
Kohlmeier  constantly  served  Indiana  University  from  1911 
until  his  death  in  1964.  He  generously  gave  his  best  to  his 
Alma  Mater,  repaying  it  many  times  over  for  its  contribution 
to  him. 
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Indianapolis  in  the  "Gay  Nineties":  High  School  Diaries  of  Claude  G. 
Bowers.  Edited  by  Holman  Hamilton  and  Gayle  Thornbrough. 
([Indianapolis]:  Indiana  Historical  Society,  1964.  Pp.  ix,  241. 
Frontispiece,  notes,  index.    Paperbound,  $3.00.) 

Walking  through  the  halls  of  Shortridge  High  School  today,  one 
observes  the  names  of  many  pillars  of  Indianapolis  education:  for 
instance,  the  Charity  Dye  Library  with  its  George  W.  Hufford  collec- 
tion of  books  written  by  former  students,  the  Rhoda  Selleck  Art  Gallery, 
and  a  plaque  dedicated  to  Laura  Donnan,  founder  of  the  Shortridge 
Senate.  These  educators  were  also  pillars  in  the  intellectual  life  of 
Claude  G.  Bowers,  statesman,  politician,  diplomat,  historian,  and 
graduate  of  Shortridge,  then  the  Indianapolis  High  School.  The  intel- 
lectual excitement  generated  in  Bowers  through  his  high  school  years 
has  been  preserved  for  a  new  generation  of  students  through  his  high 
school  diaries.  These  diaries  cover  Bowers'  life,  activities,  and  thought 
through  two  periods:  July,  1895,  through  August,  1896;  and  September, 
1897,  through  January,  1899,  one  year  after  his  graduation  from  the 
Indianapolis  High  School. 

Bowers  must  have  also  brought  to  his  teachers  an  intellectual  excite- 
ment stemming  from  his  intense  interest  in  literature,  history,  and 
politics — a  concern  with  plumbing  the  depths  of  his  studies  that  is  too 
rarely  found  in  the  modern  high  school  student.  That  his  academic 
interests  did  not  curtail  his  spirit  of  fun  is  evident  from  a  succession 
of  evenings  in  November,  1897,  just  before  his  nineteenth  birthday.  On 
these  nights  he  engaged  in  dissecting  Vanity  Fair,  visited  a  Spooners 
Club  ("50  kisses,  3  girls  on  lap,  25  embraces.  Ye  Gods!  and  still  we 
live."  [p.  110]),  carried  on  at  a  class  dinner,  discussed  Carlyle,  and  the 
fifth  night  attended  Macbeth,  in  which  Helena  Modjeska  performed  at 
English's  Opera  House. 

The  editors  have,  of  course,  been  limited  by  Bowers'  own  material. 
While  they  have  entitled  the  book  Indianapolis  in  the  "Gay  Nineties," 
and  purported  it  to  be  a  recognition  of  the  centennial  anniversary  of 
Shortridge,  Bowers  himself  gave  Indianapolis  and  the  high  school  only 
the  briefest  attention.  Other  than  describing  the  "air"  of  the  city 
through  its  residents,  newspapers,  and  theatrical  events,  Bowers  wrote 
little  about  the  city  itself.  Irvington  he  described  as  "classic":  "we 
sped  out  through  the  beautiful  country  all  bathed  and  mellowed  by  the 
moon-light — past  wood  and  meadow,  past  palatial  homes  ..."  (p.  178). 
There  is  little  evidence  of  the  physical  expanse,  economic  or  industrial 
situation,  or  population  growth  of  the  capital  city.  Some  of  this  informa- 
tion Professor  Hamilton  supplies  in  the  Introduction  and  Miss  Thorn- 
brough in  the  footnotes. 

While  meetings  of  the  senate,  oratorical  contests,  school  clubs,  and 
some  silly  goings-on  of  the  Indianapolis  High  School  are  described  in 
detail,  there  is  little  in  Bowers'  own  material  to  suggest  the  academic 
flavor  of  the  school,  his  courses,  or  even  the  personalities  known  to  have 
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influenced  him  so  much.  The  title  of  the  book  may  be  misleading,  for 
Bowers'  own  thought  is  centered  on  problems  of  national  interest  and 
on  techniques  of  oratorical  analysis  and  skill,  using  Indianapolis  and 
his  high  school  experiences  as  a  background  and  a  springboard  rather 
than  as  a  boundary. 

The  book  does  carry  a  lively  cast  of  Indianapolis  characters,  men- 
tioned by  Bowers  and  brought  to  life,  importance,  and  relevance  through 
the  footnotes.  True  dedication  to  the  work  of  future  historians  is  evident 
in  the  fine  detail  researched  by  the  editors — from  comparing  Bowers' 
sometimes  confusing  references  to  supplying  further  information,  such 
as  the  score  of  a  baseball  game  that  Bowers  mentions.  This  detail  may 
be  overworked  upon  occasion  and  is  sometimes  uneven:  references  to 
Florence  and  William  Atkins,  for  instance,  tell  us  their  birth  and 
death  dates,  occupations,  and  spouses;  neither  Bowers  nor  the  editors 
connect  them  as  siblings.  It  will  be  useful  for  future  analysts,  however, 
to  have  this  mine  of  information  that  Miss  Thornbrough  and  Professor 
Hamilton  have  provided. 

Significant  discussion  of  issues  of  the  day,  such  as  the  silver  ques- 
tion, the  possibility  of  war,  the  problems  of  capital  and  labor,  may  be 
found  throughout  the  work.  People  of  the  day,  such  as  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington, Eugene  V.  Debs,  Albert  J.  Beveridge,  and  Sarah  Bernhardt  fill 
the  book.  Amid  people  and  issues,  however,  it  is  the  evolution  of  Bowers' 
thought  and  style  that  is  most  interesting.  For  the  young,  the  chief 
value  of  these  diaries  lies  in  their  clear  picture  of  Bowers'  development 
as  an  analytical  thinker  and  powerful  speaker.  For  the  old,  the  worth 
of  the  work  lies  in  its  pleasing  memory  of  Indianapolis  at  her  literary 
height,  when  stars  from  over  the  world  could  bring  the  "cold  Indianapolis 
audience"  to  its  feet.  And  for  all,  the  book  may  serve  as  a  source  of 
those  ideas  and  influences  that  would  catapult  this  Hoosier  boy  into 
national  usefulness  and  fame. 

Shortridge  High  School 

Indianapolis  Sidney  A.  Pratt 


The  Literary  Career  of  Maurice  Thompson.  By  Otis  B.  Wheeler. 
Louisiana  State  University  Studies.  (Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State 
University  Press,  1965.   Pp.  vi,  163.   Notes,  index.   $3.00.) 

Maurice  Thompson  died  in  his  adopted  home  city  of  Crawfordsville 
in  February,  1901,  shortly  after  the  publication  of  his  last  and  only 
really  successful  novel,  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.  Now  we  have  the  first 
full-length  book  of  any  kind  about  Thompson,  which  fact  alone  would 
make  it  most  welcome.  Actually,  Thompson  has  been  lucky  in  his 
biographer-critic  and  a  long  neglect  has  been  partially  rectified.  A 
native  of  Indiana  and  Crawfordsville  might  object  that  the  background 
and  biography  are  unevenly  developed.  The  family  history,  like  the 
story  of  Montgomery  County  politics  and  railroad  building,  is  sketchy. 
But  "The  Man"  Thompson  comes  out  very  clearly  in  the  opening  chapter. 
He  was  a  product  of  a  rigidly  conservative,  isolated,  almost  nomadic 
Primitive  Baptist  background,  modified  by  a  taste  of  small-plantation 
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life  in  antebellum  Georgia.  Sensitive,  lively,  and  ambitious,  Thompson 
had  certain  severe  physical  and  intellectual  limitations  which  led  to 
emotional  instability  and  drove  him  to  seek  success  and  acceptance  in 
genteel  middle-class  society.  He  tried  railroad  engineering,  the  law, 
politics,  geology,  ornithology,  toxophily,  and  writing  of  all  kinds — fiction, 
poetry,  and  criticism  in  the  broadest  sense.  In  most  of  his  endeavors,  his 
achievement  was  simply  modest.  But  the  success  he  found  as  a  writer 
was  in  many  ways  more  than  modest.  This  literary  success  in  his  own 
time  is  the  aspect  of  Thompson's  career  that  Professor  Wheeler  empha- 
sizes.   No  neglected  or  slighted  genius  is  in  evidence. 

Thompson's  books — largely  poems,  novels,  and  studies  of  nature  and 
archery — are  not  negligible,  but  his  literary  biography  is  based  primarily 
on  the  great  mass  of  his  uncollected  contributions  to  magazines,  especial- 
ly his  extensive  social  and  literary  commentary.  This  criticism  is  a 
"locus  classicus  of  the  Genteel  Tradition  as  it  developed  in  the  Midwest" 
(p.  138)  against  the  forces  of  realism,  naturalism,  science,  and  ma- 
terialism— to  Thompson  the  terrifying  signs  of  demoralization  and  decay 
in  American  culture.  Here  Thompson  reveals  both  the  conflicts  of  his 
inner  experience  and  the  basic  commitments  of  the  milieu  he  spoke  for 
and  strove  to  please.  Defective  in  learning  and  in  power  of  disinterested 
analysis,  Thompson  was  often  hopelessly  contradictory  and  stubborn. 
Occasionally  his  ill-disciplined  style  developed  a  dramatic  intensity,  but 
more  often  it  was  characterized  by  high  emotional  heat  expressed  with 
"fatal  glibness."  Nevertheless,  his  sincere  courage  and  eloquence  were 
applauded  by  thousands  of  his  contemporaries,  not  only  in  Indiana,  but 
wherever  there  were  true  believers  in  the  heroism  and  optimism  of 
"American  Christian  civilization"  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Part  of 
what  makes  Thompson  look  so  "wrong"  today  is  the  result  of  radical 
shifts  in  taste  and  opinion  which  took  place  in  the  two  or  three  decades 
after  his  death. 

Professor  Wheeler's  arrangement  is  logical  enough,  but  it  creates 
a  falling  action  because  Thompson's  "creative"  work  is  much  less 
significant  than  his  criticism.  The  discussion  of  Thompson's  poetry  is 
dominated  by  a  full  quotation  and  lengthy  discussion  of  "A  Voodoo 
Prophecy,"  revealing  Thompson's  complex  emotional  reaction  to  the 
Negro  question.  The  many  poems  on  patriotic,  classical,  and  domestic 
themes  are  rightly  dismissed  as  undistinguished.  However,  in  the  nature 
poetry,  representing  half  the  bulk  of  some  170  poems,  the  freshness 
which  attracted  Howells,  Longfellow,  and  Gilder  can  still  be  felt.  Un- 
fortunately, not  much  of  his  occasional  dramatic  power  or  freshness  got 
into  Thompson's  novels  and  sketches.  In  the  dialect  of  rustic,  minor 
characters,  and  in  the  autobiographical  A  Banker  of  Bankersville, 
Thompson  approached  the  realism  he  abhorred  as  a  critic.  But  his  plots 
were  contrived  and  unconvincing  and  his  major  characters  hopelessly 
sentimentalized  and  idealized.  The  effects  we  would  like  to  admire  seem 
condescending  or  accidental. 

Reviewing  this  book  makes  one  wish  there  could  be  more  attempts 
to  do  justice  to  figures  like  Thompson.  Our  sympathies  go  out  to  the 
scholar.  As  a  literary  artist,  Thompson  is  very  nearly  a  dud.  The 
scholar  must  feel  that  he  could  spend  his  precious  time  better.    But  as 
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a  human  phenomenon,  individual  and  social,  Thompson  is  at  once  in- 
tensely interesting  and  maddeningly  complex.  Furthermore,  an  attempt 
to  understand  him  can  become  a  painful  probing  of  ourselves  as  heirs  of 
nineteenth-century  America.   The  attempt  is  distinctly  worth  the  effort. 

Wabash  College  ,       Walter  L.  Fertig 


Matthew  Elliott,  British  Indian  Agent.  By  Reginald  Horsman.  (Detroit: 
Wayne  State  University  Press,  1964.  Pp.  xiii,  256.  Map,  notes, 
bibliographical  note,  index.   $9.95.) 

Matthew  Elliott  was  born  in  Ulster,  and  in  1761  he  came  to 
America.  In  1763  he  served  under  Colonel  Henry  Bouquet  in  raising 
the  Indian  siege  of  Fort  Pitt.  He  became  reasonably  successful  as  a 
trader  in  the  Shawnee  country  and  gained  the  confidence  of  the  Indians. 

The  coming  of  war  with  England  found  Elliott,  like  many  Ameri- 
cans, pulled  in  two  directions.  Although  he  later  claimed  that  he  had 
been  a  Loyalist  from  the  beginning,  it  was  not  until  the  spring  of  1778 
that  he  fled  from  Pittsburgh  to  join  the  British  at  Detroit.  When  Henry 
Hamilton  led  an  expedition  against  American-held  Vincennes,  Elliott 
was  along  as  an  Indian  leader  and  scout.  In  June,  1780,  he  led  some 
of  the  Indians  who  participated  in  Henry  Bird's  successful  British  in- 
vasion of  Kentucky.  In  August,  1782,  he  took  part  in  the  Battle  of  Blue 
Licks,  the  worst  disaster  suffered  by  Kentuckians  during  the  Revolution. 

In  the  period  between  the  wars  Elliott,  as  assistant  agent  of  Indian 
affairs  at  British-held  Detroit,  helped  to  furnish  provisions  for  the 
tribes  which  repulsed  American  military  expeditions  under  Josiah 
Harmar  and  Arthur  St.  Clair.  The  defeat  of  the  Indians  by  Anthony 
Wayne  in  August,  1794,  was  a  factor  in  bringing  about  the  British 
agreement  to  evacuate  American  soil. 

In  1796  Elliott  was  appointed  by  Lord  Dorchester  to  the  position  of 
superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  at  Amherstburg,  which  soon  became 
the  British  Indian  department's  most  important  post  in  Upper  Canada. 
Although  a  dispute  with  the  army  brought  about  his  dismissal  in  1798, 
his  popularity  was  so  great  that  he  soon  was  elected  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  Upper  Canada.  Here  this  illiterate  frontiersman  served 
creditably  for  many  years. 

By  1807  deteriorating  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  pointed  to  the  importance  to  the  British  of  having  on 
the  Canadian  frontier  officials  who  had  the  confidence  of  the  Indians. 
In  1808  Matthew  Elliott  was  restored  to  the  superintendency  at 
Amherstburg.  He  was  handicapped  by  the  British  government's  desire 
to  have  the  Indians  living  at  peace  but  ready  for  war,  but  Elliott  did 
his  work  well.  Although  he  was  past  seventy  years  of  age,  his  contribu- 
tion as  a  leader  of  Indians  in  the  early  stages  of  the  War  of  1812  was 
comparable  to  that  which  he  had  rendered  in  the  American  Revolution. 
His  activity,  however,  was  cut  short  by  illness,  and  death  came  to  the 
old  warrior  on  May  7,  1814. 

Although  Professor  Horsman  received  the  major  portion  of  his 
education  in  England,  his  objectivity  has  not  been  affected.  Both  British 
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Indian  policy  and  that  of  the  United  States  are  treated  fairly,  and  the 
mistakes  and  weaknesses  of  Matthew  Elliott  are  readily  admitted.  The 
footnotes  and  a  bibliographical  note  indicate  thorough  research  in  both 
Canadian  and  American  sources.  Although  the  book  is  marred  by  an 
occasional  typographical  error,  the  author,  whose  literary  style  is 
excellent,  seems  to  have  achieved  his  objective:  to  rescue  Matthew 
Elliott  from  semi-oblivion. 

Northern  Community  College 

University  of  Kentucky  Charles  G.  Talbert 


The  Three  Worlds  of  Captain  John  Smith.  By  Philip  L.  Barbour. 
(Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1964.  Pp.  xix,  553.  Notes, 
maps,  illustrations,  bibliography,  index.    $7.50.) 

Philip  L.  Barbour's  The  Three  Worlds  of  Captain  John  Smith  comes 
close  to  being  the  definitive  work  on  the  remarkable  career  of  a  con- 
troversial man.  The  abundance  of  details,  the  meticulous  scholarship, 
and  the  full  description  of  the  life  of  Smith  compensate  in  part  for  the 
rather  cumbersome  style  and  the  weak  characterization  of  the  central 
figure.  It  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  a  significant  event  or  an  im- 
portant relationship  in  Smith's  life  that  the  author  omitted.  This 
encyclopedic  approach  of  names,  dates,  genealogies,  and  marriage 
alliances  does  detract  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  volume  as  a  biography. 
Smith,  the  man  of  action,  is  lost  in  the  morass  of  factual  evidence. 

The  "first  world"  is  that  of  Smith  as  a  soldier  of  fortune  fighting 
the  Turks  in  Central  Europe.  This  sets  the  stage  for  his  later  life  and 
is  an  important  segment  in  the  structure  of  the  biography.  John  Smith, 
of  humble  origins  and  limited  formal  education,  was  determined  to 
succeed  and  to  advance  his  position  in  society,  and  he  early  chose  the 
life  of  an  adventurer  as  the  means  of  improving  himself.  Smith's  one 
immediate  reward  was  that  he  received  the  rank  of  "captain"  and  the 
title  of  "gentleman"  by  virtue  of  his  military  and  dueling  skills.  When 
Transylvanian  Prince  Zsigmond  granted  him  the  coat  of  arms  of  "Three 
Turks  Heads,"  Captain  John  Smith,  Gentleman,  achieved  the  status  that 
would  lead  in  a  few  years  to  his  membership  on  the  Virginia  Council 
and  finally  to  the  presidency  of  the  colony. 

The  "second  world"  of  Smith,  that  of  colonist,  is  a  carefully  drawn 
picture  of  a  latter-day  Elizabethan  who  devoted  his  talents  and  energies 
to  self-advancement  and  to  the  promotion  of  British  colonization.  The 
author  answers  the  perplexing  questions  of  why  Smith  emerged  as  a 
leader  in  Virginia  and  how  he  kept  the  colony  intact.  Smith's  pragmatic 
approach  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  naivete  of  the  other  leaders.  He 
appears  to  stand  alone  in  his  awareness  of  the  needs  of  the  colonists, 
his  understanding  and  application  of  techniques  of  survival,  and  his 
cleverness  in  dealing  with  the  Indians.  Above  all,  he  was  dedicated  to 
colonization,  and  his  practical  and  realistic  policies  made  him  a  natural 
leader  and  a  stabilizing  force  in  Virginia's  early  history.  The  confusion 
and  dissension  that  beset  the  colony  following  Smith's  return  to  England 
attest  to  his  unique  abilities. 
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The  "third  world"  of  Captain  John  Smith,  his  activities  as  a 
promoter  of  colonization,  is  the  most  significant  contribution  the  book 
makes  to  the  voluminous  writings  about  this  legendary  figure.  Barbour 
presents  details  of  Smith's  efforts  in  England  to  colonize  New  England, 
a  facet  of  his  life  usually  overlooked  or  underplayed  in  the  story  of  the 
Puritan  migration.  Smith  wanted  to  promote,  to  participate  in,  and  to 
benefit  from  colonization  ventures.  But  lacking  in  funds  and  position 
(his  titles  of  captain  and  gentleman  were  of  little  value  to  him  in 
England),  he  did  not  participate  directly  in  the  settlement  of  New 
England  nor  did  he  benefit  financially  from  it.  Never  did  he  receive 
one  acre  of  land  in  either  Virginia  or  New  England. 

Smith  was  successful,  however,  as  a  promoter  through  his  various 
writings — histories,  descriptive  narratives,  and  promotional  tracts — and 
his  maps  of  the  New  World.  This  volume  is  a  significant  addition  to 
American  historiography  with  its  careful  analysis  of  Smith's  methods 
of  composing,  compiling,  and  copying  and  its  excellent  evaluation  of  the 
accuracy  and  reliability  of  his  works.  Barbour  rightly  points  out  that 
Smith's  detailed  maps  and  the  ethnological  information  about  the  Indians 
of  Virginia  deserve  recognition  and  praise. 

To  write  a  biography  of  such  a  colorful  and  complex  figure  is  a 
difficult  task,  and  to  place  the  man  in  the  context  of  his  times  adds  to 
the  problem.  Barbour  has  done  an  admirable  job.  He  has  carefully 
analyzed  and  organized  a  vast  body  of  material,  and  he  is  fair,  unsenti- 
mental, and  sympathetic  in  his  treatment  of  his  subject.  Though  the 
dynamic  personality  of  Captain  John  Smith  does  not  spring  to  life,  it 
is  evident  from  this  fine  book  that  first  and  last  he  was  a  man  of  his 
times  and  an  important  promoter  of  colonization. 

Indiana  University  Rena  Vassar 


George  Washington:  The  Virginia  Period,  1732-1775.  By  Bernhard 
Knollenberg.  (Durham,  N.  C:  Duke  University  Press,  1964.  Pp.  x, 
238.   Appendixes,  notes,  bibliography,  index.    $4.50.) 

Bernhard  Knollenberg  offers  a  refreshingly  different  approach  to 
the  early  life  of  George  Washington.  Unlike  numerous  other  biographers, 
he  endeavors  to  present  no  more  and  no  less  than  the  available  evidence 
warrants.  In  his  Foreword  the  author  states  the  rigid  standards  of 
scholarship  which  have  been  his  guide.  First,  he  relies  only  upon  existing 
contemporary  sources  and  does  not  try  to  overcome  any  lack  of  evidence 
by  resorting  to  "dubious  reminiscences  and  conjectures."  Second,  he  is 
as  critical  of  Washington's  own  statements  as  he  is  of  other  evidence, 
and  if  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  Washington  "lied  or  was  mistaken," 
this  is  taken  into  consideration.  Third,  he  refrains  from  "undue 
glorification"  of  Washington  in  order  to  present  him  as  accurately  as 
possible  and  to  avoid  being  unjust  to  the  reputations  of  others.  Fourth, 
he  treats  topically  many  aspects  of  Washington's  life  that  would  be 
lost  in  a  strictly  chronological  account. 

As  a  result  of  this  approach  the  Washington  that  emerges  from 
Knollenberg's  pages  is  not  the  adulated  hero  to  whom  we  are  frequently 
accustomed.  He  is  rather  a  real  person  in  whom  personal  ambitions  are 
combined  with  a  sense  of  social  responsibility,  a  man  complete  with 
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the  mixture  of  virtues  and  shortcomings  inherent  in  human  nature. 
It  is  not  Knollenberg's  intention  to  detract  from  the  greatness  of  Wash- 
ington, but  only  to  portray  his  many-sided  personality  as  accurately  as 
the  limited  contemporary  evidence  will  permit.  Adherence  to  his  own 
standards  prevents  Knollenberg  from  presenting  a  full-length  portrait 
complete  in  every  detail.  However,  the  topical  approach  to  such  aspects 
of  Washington's  life  as  his  role  as  a  family  man,  a  planter  and  business- 
man, a  speculator  in  western  lands,  and  a  young  politician  gives  the 
work  a  sense  of  unity  and  balance  that  would  have  been  impossible  if 
the  author's  framework  had  been  limited  to  chronology. 

Knollenberg  is  concerned  with  the  evolution  of  Washington's  charac- 
ter and  abilities,  and  he  has  admirably  succeeded  in  preventing  his 
judgments  from  being  unduly  influenced  by  the  reputation  which 
Washington  deservedly  won  in  his  later  life.  For  example,  Washington's 
early  military  ability  is  put  in  proper  perspective.  Of  the  encounter  with 
the  French  in  1754  the  author  concludes  that  "perhaps  the  killing  of 
Jumonville  and  his  men  may  be  condoned  on  the  ground  of  Washington's 
youth  and  inexperience,"  but  to  glorify  this  episode  as  a  brilliant  and 
significant  victory,  as  some  historians  have  done,  "is  preposterous" 
(p.  20).  Knollenberg  is  convinced  that  there  was  little  in  Washington's 
early  military  experience  which  foreshadowed  the  devotion  to  duty  which 
characterized  him  as  commander-in-chief  during  the  Revolution. 

Washington's  interest  in  western  land  grew  from  his  military  serv- 
ice. Knollenberg's  account  of  this,  which  reveals  some  of  the  least 
admirable  aspects  of  Washington's  character,  is  the  most  valuable 
original  contribution  made  by  this  work. 

Knollenberg  attempts  to  show  changes  in  Washington's  character 
as  the  breach  between  the  colonies  and  Great  Britain  widened.  He 
wishes,  as  he  states  in  his  Foreword,  to  demonstrate  that  Washington 
emerged  as  "one  of  the  great  penmen  of  the  Revolution,"  comparable 
to  James  Otis,  Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Dickinson,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
Samuel  Adams,  John  Adams,  and  Thomas  Paine.  The  author  quotes  at 
length  from  Washington's  letters  to  demonstrate  this,  but  he  fails  to 
show  that  these  had  the  widespread  influence  which  would  seem  to  be 
a  necessary  condition  to  justify  adding  Washington's  name  to  the  noble 
company  of  "penmen"  that  he  has  listed. 

As  this  work  concludes,  the  reader  is  not  certain  why  Washington 
has  changed,  but  only  that  he  has.  The  closing  chapters  of  the  book 
give  the  reader  a  more  familiar  view  of  Washington  than  the  one  pre- 
sented up  to  that  point.  Once  Washington  was  chosen  to  command  the 
colonial  forces  against  Great  Britain,  he  "dedicated  himself  unreservedly 
to  service  of  the  public ;  first  to  the  winning  of  the  war  and  from  then  on 
to  the  establishment  of  a  nation  designed  to  perpetuate  the  ideals  for 
which  he  and  his  soldiers  had  fought"   (p.  117). 

If  at  times  Knollenberg's  delineation  of  Washington's  character 
seems  vague,  the  fault  must  be  said  to  lie  in  the  unfathomable  nature 
of  man  in  general.  The  author  has  certainly  come  as  close  as  possible  to 
an  understanding  of  his  subject,  and  the  result  is  an  exemplary  piece 
of  mature  scholarship  which  is  thoroughly  researched  and  documented. 
Both  the  serious  student  and  the  general  reader  will  find  much  of  value 
in  this  work. 

Indiana  University  Thomas  Howard 
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Lincoln's  Gadfly,  Adam  Gurowski.  By  Leroy  H.  Fischer.  (Norman: 
University  of  Oklahoma  Press,  1964.  Pp.  xvii,  301.  Notes,  illustra- 
tions, bibliography,  index.    $6.95.) 

Every  student  of  the  Civil  War  must,  at  some  time,  have  puzzled 
over  and  through  the  diary  of  Adam  Gurowski.  Its  outspoken  and 
vitriolic  statements  on  the  issues  and  conduct  of  the  war,  its  damaging 
and  near-libelous  comments  on  the  quality  of  the  nation's  leadership, 
and  its  high  conceit  and  self-righteous  tone  clearly  have  marked  it  as 
the  production  of  an  unusual  and  even  sensational  individual.  That  such 
was  indeed  the  case  has  now  been  demonstrated.  In  a  study  that 
originated  at  the  University  of  Illinois  under  the  late  James  G.  Randall, 
Professor  Fischer,  of  Oklahoma  State  University,  has  "recounted  for 
the  first  time  the  Civil  War  actions  and  opinions  of  Count  Adam 
Gurowski"  (p.  vii).  The  author's  purpose  "is  to  understand  the  Count 
as  he  revealed  himself  during  the  war  years  and  to  make  pattern  of 
the  multitude  of  opinions  on  men  and  issues  found  in  the  jungle  of  his 
writings"  (p.  viii).  This  proved  to  be  no  small  task,  for  Gurowski  was 
a  prolific  writer — not  only  as  a  diarist,  but  as  a  letter  writer  and  an 
author  of  books.  There  seems  to  be  little  if  anything  on  which 
Gurowski  did  not  have  an  opinion.  This  study  is  based,  then,  to  a 
very  high  degree  on  Gurowski's  own  statements.  Their  "pattern"  ap- 
pears in  a  series  of  topical  chapters,  detailing  Gurowski's  opinions  on 
and  attitudes  toward  Radical  Republicanism,  Lincoln,  Lincoln's  cabinet, 
northern  military  leadership,  international  relations,  and  slavery.  Two 
chapters  deal  with  a  libel  suit  brought  against  Gurowski  for  statements 
made  in  his  published  diary. 

Count  Adam  Gurowski  (for  he  was  a  Polish  nobleman)  was  every 
bit  as  bizarre  and  eccentric  as  his  diary  indicates.  His  penchant  for 
causes,  to  which  he  attached  himself  with  a  whole-hearted  devotion, 
resulted  in  an  erratic  and  frequently  contradictory  career.  He  was 
rude,  crude,  and  unmindful  of  the  feelings  of  others;  he  was  quick  to 
take  offense  and,  always  armed,  brandished  his  pistol  at  the  slightest 
provocation.  On  one  occasion,  he  described  himself,  rather  aptly,  as 
a  savage  animal  by  nature.  Early  in  his  life,  Gurowski  dedicated  him- 
self to  the  cause  of  freeing  his  native  Poland  from  the  Russian  yoke, 
only  to  abandon  the  Polish  freedom  movement  in  favor  of  a  Russian-led 
Panslavism.  Disenchanted  with  the  Russians,  he  fled  to  Prussia  and 
eventually  to  the  United  States,  which  he  came  to  regard  as  the  incarna- 
tion of  liberty.  In  the  1850's,  he  took  up  the  cause  of  the  abolitionists 
and  soon  became  identified  with  the  Radical  Republicans. 

The  author  claims  much  for  Gurowski  as  a  Radical  Republican. 
No  man,  he  maintains,  saw  the  demarcation  between  Conservative  and 
Radical  Republicanism  more  clearly  than  Gurowski.  His  views  on  the 
Radical  movement  "were  unusually  clear"  (p.  91)  and  there  was  much 
wisdom  in  his  opinions.  His  diary  was,  and  remains,  "the  Jacobin  bible" 
(p.  196).  An  "objective"  abolitionist,  he  tempered  his  zeal  with  an 
intellectual  and  scholarly  approach  (p.  226).  Yet,  precisely  what  in- 
fluence did  Gurowski  exercise?  The  answer  is  not  clear.  If  he  did  play 
a  constructive  role  in   Civil  War  Republican  politics,  or  even  in  the 
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formulation  of  Radical  policies,  it  is  not  delineated  here.  That  Lincoln 
was  impressed  with  Gurowski  (after  a  fashion)  is  evident,  for  he  feared 
that  the  Pole  might  assassinate  him.  Beyond  this,  it  is  not  certain  that 
Lincoln  even  read  some  of  the  many  letters  Gurowski  addressed  to  him. 
The  conclusion  is  inescapable  that  Gurowski  was,  above  all,  a  colossal 
nuisance;  whatever  value  his  actions  might  have  had  was  a  nuisance 
value.  As  a  self-appointed  theoretician  and  spokesman  for  the  Radical 
cause,  he  broke  with  other  Radical  leaders  who  could  not  accept  un- 
critically his  views  or  abide  his  obnoxious  character  (Sumner  and  Chase, 
for  example).  Gurowski  seems  to  have  been  his  own  worst  enemy,  de- 
priving himself  of  whatever  constructive  influence  he  might  have  had  by 
his  unrestrained  outbursts  of  invective  and  by  his  erratic  behavior.  Even 
the  author  concedes  at  one  point  that  "no  man  was  less  intelligible" 
(p.  257).  As  a  gadfly,  Gurowski's  sting  was  harmless;  indeed,  even  his 
nuisance  value  might  be  questioned. 

Professor  Fischer  deserves  our  credit,  however,  for  carefully  sum- 
marizing the  thought  and  career  of  this  unusual  personality.  This 
book,  in  manuscript,  was  awarded  in  1963  the  $5,000  Literary  Award 
of  the  War  Library  and  Museum  and  the  Pennsylvania  Commandery 
of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion. 

University  of  Illinois  Robert  W.  Johannsen 


Varieties  of  Reform  Thought.  By  Daniel  Levine.  (Madison:  The  State 
Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  1964.  Pp.  xiii,  149.  Notes,  bibliog- 
raphy, index.   $3.00.) 

Variety,  complexity,  and  diversity  have  been  keynotes  in  the  lexicon 
of  recent  studies  of  the  progressive  era,  and  this  slender  volume  is  no 
exception.  Other  historians  have  pointed  out  that  businessmen  were  of 
mixed  views  on  reform  issues,  and  that  lower  class  urbanites  shared  in 
some  of  the  supposedly  middle  class  progressive  values;  we  now  learn 
that  reform  thinking  displayed  no  monolithic  ideology,  but  rather  a 
"tremendous  variety"  (p.  109).  Evidence  to  support  this  view  consists 
of  brief  and  interesting  studies  of  five  individuals  and  one  organization : 
Jane  Addams,  Samuel  Gompers,  Albert  J.  Beveridge,  Edgar  Gardner 
Murphy,  Robert  M.  La  Follette  and  the  Civic  Federation  of  Chicago. 
All  enjoyed  national  prominence  save  Murphy,  who  fought  for  child 
labor  regulation  and  improved  race  relations  in  Alabama.  From  this 
sampling  the  author  concludes  that  reformers  had  widely  divergent  views 
on  the  nature  of  man  and  society,  on  the  desirability  of  social  change, 
on  the  issue  of  liberty  versus  equality,  and  on  the  proper  functions  of 
government. 

Levine  is  troubled  by  the  inaccuracy  and  general  abuse  of  the  word 
progressive,  so  he  has  chosen  to  describe  his  subjects  as  "non-Populist" 
reformers.  This  diversionary  tactic  is  unsatisfactory,  for  it  replaces  an 
admittedly  imprecise  label  with  a  catchall  which  is  even  vaguer.  His 
reluctance  to  identify  Gompers  as  a  progressive  is  understandable,  but 
there  are  equally  strong  grounds  for  denying  that  the  labor  leader  was 
even  a  reformer.  Perhaps  some  day  historians  will  shrug  their  shoulders 
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in  despair  and  agree  upon  the  novel  expedient  of  calling  a  progressive 
a  progressive. 

The  question  arises  as  to  how  representative  a  sampling  of  six  items 
can  be.  The  book's  title  might  just  as  appropriately  encompass  a  ten- 
volume  compendium  as  it  does  149  pages.  Would  the  effect  in  such  a 
case  be  to  suggest  even  greater  variety,  or  might  a  visible  pattern  and 
some  uniformity  result?  No  one  can  question  Levine's  contention  that 
different  reformers  held  different  views,  but  by  confining  his  portrait 
to  a  few  patently  disparate  figures,  the  author  may  be  giving  a  false 
impression.  Acknowledging  differences,  can  we  not  also  detect  group- 
ings or  patterns?  If  Jane  Addams  had  little  other  than  Chicago  in 
common  with  the  Civic  Federation,  did  not  each  of  them  illustrate  certain 
reform  values  and  aims  common  to  the  period  in  general?  The  founder 
of  Hull  House  focused  her  attention  upon  urban  ills  and  social  justice, 
typifying  the  interests  of  that  group  of  lower  class  reformers  described 
by  J.  Joseph  Huthmacher.  The  Civic  Federation,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  good  example  of  one  other  reform  thread  of  the  period:  the  con- 
tinuing interest,  notably  among  businessmen,  in  "good  government." 
Granting  Levine's  point  that  reform  thought  was  not  monolithic,  we  must 
take  care  not  to  assume  that  its  composition  was  as  unstructured  as 
dust.  If,  as  he  concludes  on  page  117,  "the  American  intellectual  land- 
scape is  neither  desert  nor  monotonous  plain,"  we  still  ought  to  be  able 
to  identify  some  topographical  pattern  in  its  various  "hills,  valleys, 
hidden  caves,  deserts  and  seas." 

Indiana  University  G.  Cullom  Davis 


Presidential  Leadership  of  Public  Opinion.  By  Elmer  E.  Cornwell,  Jr. 
(Bloomington:  Indiana  University  Press,  1965.  Pp.  x,  370.  Illustra- 
tions, tables,  notes,  index.   $6.95.) 

Perhaps  a  more  accurate  title  for  this  book  would  be:  "Presidential 
Use  of  Mass  Media  to  Influence  Public  Opinion  and  Create  a  Presidential 
Image."  While  the  author  does  not  entirely  neglect  the  substantive 
issues  and  the  histrionic  and  literary  arts  (there  is  an  interesting 
account  of  how  FDR  achieved  "the  eternal  simplicities"  of  expression), 
the  decided  emphasis  is  on  public  relations  techniques.  For  instance, 
about  as  much  space  is  devoted  to  Calvin  Coolidge,  under  whom  some 
significant  mass  media  techniques  were  developed,  as  is  given  Woodrow 
Wilson,  who  personally  thrilled  the  world  and  had  an  enormous  impact 
on  opinion  everywhere. 

The  mass  communications  practices  used  by  the  Presidents  are 
analyzed,  and  the  history  of  their  development  from  Theodore  Roosevelt 
to  Lyndon  Johnson  traced.  Among  other  things,  these  include  the 
presidential  press  conference  in  all  its  variations;  the  utilization  of  radio 
and  television;  the  activities  of  the  presidential  press  secretary  (with 
emphasis  on  "Steve"  Early  and  James  C.  Hagerty)  ;  the  operations  of 
ghost  writers;  the  expansion  of  the  presidential  staff  and  its  increasing 
concentration  on  public  relations;  the  ways  of  coordinating,  timing,  and 
distributing  in   an   even   flow  the   prodigious   amounts   of  news   which 
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come  from  the  White  House  and  the  executive  departments;  the  employ- 
ment of  Madison  Avenue  advertising  firms;  the  analysis  of  feedbacks, 
the  White  House  mail,  and  the  opinion  polls. 

Professor  Cornwell  argues  that  the  President's  responsibilities  today 
are  greater  than  his  constitutional  powers  to  meet  them,  that  his  most 
important  single  instrument  is  the  molding  of  opinion,  and  that  a 
President  of  this  era  who  does  not  learn  how  to  use  effectively  the 
enormous  and  proliferating  mass  media  techniques  at  his  disposal  is  not 
doing  his  job. 

A  study  of  this  kind  has  long  been  overdue.  Now  Professor  Cornwell 
has  done  it,  in  a  book  which  reveals  wide  and  painstaking  research  and 
is  systematic  and  analytical,  and  at  the  same  time  is  written  in  a  lively 
style  replete  with  colorful  incidents  and  anecodotes  and  devoid  of  techni- 
cal jargon.  For  this  reason  the  book  will  have  interest  for  the  general 
reader  as  well  as  great  value  for  political  scientists,  politicians,  admin- 
istrators, journalists,  and  advertising  and  public  relations  people. 

Historians  will  discover  not  only  much  material  hitherto  un- 
published, but  also  examples  of  how  this  generation  is  rewriting  history 
in  terms  of  its  own  experience.  A  new  "school"  of  historical  interpreta- 
tion is  emerging  from  the  technicalized  society,  one  which  is  finding 
skill — or  a  lack  of  it — in  the  use  of  mass  media  techniques  a  key  to  an 
understanding  of  historical  outcomes.  For  instance,  Professor  Cornwell 
attributes  Wilson's  defeat  in  the  League  of  Nations  fight  not  to  the 
causes  usually  assigned  but  to  Wilson's  failure  to  confront  and  solve 
the  public  relations  problem  he  faced  (p.  56).  Again,  the  author  suggests 
that  Hoover's  misfortunes  were  due  not  so  much  to  the  depression, 
though  this  was  a  factor,  as  to  his  inability  to  cope  with  the  mass 
communications  side  of  his  job  (p.  99). 

Some  of  the  appraisals  of  Kennedy  now  appearing  claim  he  will 
go  down  as  a  great  President  because  of  his  "breakthrough  to  modernity" 
in  the  use  of  the  mass  media.  However,  it  seems  significant  that  those 
two  "loners"  and  virtuosos,  Wilson  and  FDR,  brilliantly  led  public 
opinion  and  Congress  to  memorable  legislative  achievements  during  their 
first  two  years  in  office,  whereas  Kennedy — despite  his  video  personality, 
his  collegial  use  of  staff,  and  advice  from  those  sophisticated  in  the 
ways  of  opinion  polls,  Trendex  ratings,  and  market  research — failed  to 
make  much  of  a  dent  in  the  legislative  log  jam  which  had  been  ac- 
cumulating for  over  a  decade. 

University  of  Florida  William  G.  Carleton 


Father  Coughlin  and  the  New  Deal.  By  Charles  J.  Tull.  Men  and  Move- 
ments Series.  (Syracuse,  N.Y.:  Syracuse  University  Press,  1965. 
Pp.  x,  292.  Illustrations,  appendixes,  bibliographical  note,  notes, 
index.   $6.50.) 

This  is  the  first  serious  treatment  of  the  relations  of  the  "Radio 
Priest"  with  the  New  Deal.  In  his  search  for  sources  the  author  received 
no  cooperation  from  the  Detroit  Archdiocese;  as  a  result,  many  of  his 
judgments   are   tentative.    But   he   has    read    Coughlin's    speeches    and 
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writings  and  has  used  to  good  purpose  material  at  the  Roosevelt  Library 
in  Hyde  Park.  Since  TulPs  purpose  is  not  biography,  Coughlin's 
personality  remains  somewhat  enigmatic.  The  book  is  nonetheless  ad- 
equately written,  concise,  and  balanced  in  judgment. 

Tull's  focus  is  on  the  period  from  1931,  when  Coughlin  successfully 
defied  the  efforts  of  CBS  to  moderate  his  attacks  upon  the  Hoover 
administration,  to  1942,  when  the  church  and  the  government  combined 
to  silence  him.  The  author  suggests  that  Coughlin's  original  purpose 
in  taking  to  the  air  was  the  simple  one  of  building  up  his  parish  and 
that  his  later  forays  into  political  questions  were  efforts  to  introduce 
to  America  the  social  teachings  of  Rerum  Novarum.  Coughlin's  break 
with  the  New  Deal,  Tull  continues,  was  partly  the  result  of  Coughlin's 
conviction  that  Roosevelt  was  moving  too  slowly  toward  social  justice, 
and  not  (as  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  has  suggested)  an  effort  to  enlarge 
his  radio  audience.  Tull  also  notes  Roosevelt's  shrewd  use  of  Coughlin. 
Apparently  disliking  Coughlin  from  the  start,  the  President  nonetheless 
wrote  him  friendly  letters  and  tacitly  accepted  his  support  so  long  as 
it  helped  Roosevelt's  cause.  Tull  concludes  that  Coughlin,  despite  his 
talk  of  a  corporate  state,  his  anti-Semitism,  and  his  authoritarian 
tendencies,  was  too  "erratic"  to  be  called  a  Fascist.  These  judgments 
are  persuasively  argued. 

The  author  also  emphasizes  that  Coughlin's  economic  theories  were 
ill-considered  and  that  his  actions  after  1935  were  increasingly  negative 
and  destructive.  Coughlin's  revengeful  and  unrealistic  course  in  the  1936 
campaign  receives  especially  critical  treatment,  and  the  author  makes 
no  effort  to  conceal  or  explain  away  Coughlin's  anti-Semitism.  He 
shows  also  that  the  church  hierarchy  considered  Coughlin  obnoxious 
as  early  as  1935,  but  was  powerless  to  stop  him  until  Bishop  Gallagher, 
his  immediate  superior,  died  in  1937.  Tull's  point  of  view  is  objective, 
his  tone  restrained,  his  conclusions  unflattering  to  his  subject. 

A  mild  tendency  to  overwrite  (there  are  too  many  "bitter  battles") 
and  an  inexplicable  brevity  in  documentation  (we  are  not  given,  for 
instance,  the  location  of  letters  in  the  Roosevelt  Library  files)  detract 
slightly  from  the  book.  Otherwise,  this  is  a  useful  study.  Tull's  focus 
is  clear;  his  style  unambiguous;  his  research  adequate  within  the  means 
at  his  disposal. 

Indiana  University  James  T.  Patterson 
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After  Tippecanoe:  Some  Aspects  of  the  War  of  1812.  Edited  by 
Philip  P.  Mason.  (East  Lansing:  The  Michigan  State  University  Press, 
1963.  Pp.  vii,  106.  Notes,  appendix,  index.  $4.00.)  Although  some 
consideration  is  given  to  the  causes  of  the  War  of  1812  and  its  overall 
strategy,  After  Tippecanoe  focuses  on  the  war  as  it  affected  the  Great 
Lakes  area  of  both  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Limited  new  informa- 
tion is  offered  in  these  six  thoughtful  essays,  written  by  three  Canadians 
and  three  Americans.  One  of  the  Americans  is  British-born  Reginald 
Horsman,  who  is  often  harsher  in  his  evaluations  of  the  British  con- 
nections with  and  support  of  the  Indians  than  are  other  writers  on  the 
War  of  1812.  The  nature  and  importance  of  the  fighting  in  the  Great 
Lakes  area  is  portrayed,  the  real  significance  of  naval  power  on  the 
Lakes  is  stressed,  and  the  results  of  the  War  of  1812  are  pictured  as  of 
substantial  consequence  for  both  Canada  and  the  United  States.  This 
modest  volume  is  a  readable  and  useful  introduction  to  the  War  of 
1812  in  the  Great  Lakes  area. 

Indiana  Methodism:  A  Bibliography  of  Printed  and  Archival  Hold- 
ings in  the  Archives  of  DePauw  University  and  Indiana  Methodism. 
Compiled  by  Eleanor  Cammack.  (Greencastle,  Ind.:  DePauw  University 
and  the  Conferences  of  Indiana  Methodism,  1964.  Pp.  vi,  64.  Map, 
indexes.)  This  booklet  offers  impressive  evidence  of  the  significant 
development  of  the  Archives  of  DePauw  University  and  Indiana  Method- 
ism established  in  1951  under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  the  University 
and  the  three  conferences  of  Indiana  Methodism.  The  bibliography  is 
divided  into  two  major  sections,  each  with  a  separate  index.  Part  I, 
Printed  Materials,  has  811  entries  grouped  under  such  headings  as 
biography,  church  history,  church  organization,  regional  histories, 
hymnody,  missions,  Wesleyana.  The  last  entry  in  this  section,  "Histories 
of  Individual  Churches,"  includes  on  pages  23-28  a  list  of  more  than 
six  hundred  churches  for  which  there  are  manuscript  or  printed  histories 
or  other  records  of  a  historical  nature  in  the  Archives.  Part  II,  Manu- 
scripts, has  455  entries,  including  church  and  conference  records  and 
miscellaneous  papers  and  the  collections  of  individuals.  A  number  of 
the  individual  collections  are  quite  large.  For  example,  in  the  final  entry, 
Clyde  E.  Wildman,  former  president  of  DePauw,  it  is  noted  that  forty- 
five  document  cases  are  required  for  the  material  it  contains.  This 
bibliography  is  a  useful  guide  for  those  interested  in  the  history  and 
development  of  Indiana  Methodism  and  of  DePauw  University;  it 
should  also  be  of  value  to  scholars  doing  research  in  related  fields. 

A  History  of  Colonial  America.  By  Max  Savelle.  Revised  by  Robert 
Middlekauff.  (New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  Inc.,  1964. 
Pp.  xvii,  701.  Maps,  appendixes,  selected  bibliography,  index.  $7.95.) 
Middlekauff's  revision  of  Savelle's  history  of  colonial  America  includes 
considerable  material  relevant  to  the  development  of  the  American 
Middle  West  during  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
Several  chapters  offer  substantial  information  about  the  genesis  of 
New  France  in  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley  and  its  expansion  into  the 
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Great  Lakes  and  Mississippi  areas  to  about  1750.  Other  chapters  tell 
of  the  development  of  the  backcountry  of  the  English  colonies,  including 
the  settlement  of  the  Old  West.  Additional  chapters  relate  the  rivalry 
of  the  English  and  French  over  Indian  alliances,  the  fur  trade,  and 
vast  areas  west  of  the  Appalachians.  Attention  is  also  given  to  the 
French  and  Indian  Wars,  the  American  Revolution  in  the  West,  and 
various  Indian  wars  and  campaigns  in  the  Appalachian  hinterland. 

The  Rampaging  Frontier:  Manners  and  Humors  of  Pioneer  Days 
in  the  South  and  the  Middle  West.  By  Thomas  D.  Clark.  Reprint. 
(Bloomington:  Indiana  University  Press,  1964.  Pp.  350.  Notes,  bibliog- 
raphy. Paperbound,  $2.45.)  Professor  Clark  notes  in  his  Preface  that 
"American  frontiersmen  transported  westward  with  them  an  appreciable 
amount  of  cultural  baggage.  Sometimes  there  was  little  sophistication 
and  refinement  in  this  baggage,  but  even  the  little  bit  was  important." 
According  to  Clark,  this  cultural  background  was  gradually  modified  in 
the  West.  "Here  was  developed  a  new  American  society  and  a  distinctive 
native  personality  which  showed  to  what  extent  human  life  underwent 
changes  of  manners  and  humors"  (p.  17).  Clark  combines  a  liberal 
sampling  of  the  humor  and  folklore  of  the  region  west  of  the  Ap- 
palachians with  a  running  commentary  about  the  social,  cultural, 
political,  and  economic  conditions  that  prevailed.  Much  use  is  made 
of  travel  accounts,  contemporary  books,  and  newspapers  as  sources  of 
information.  The  Rampaging  Frontier  is  not  a  comprehensive  and 
balanced  account  and  is  short  on  systematic  analysis  and  evaluation, 
but  it  is  delightful  and  worthwhile  reading. 

The  Lincoln-Douglas  Debates  of  1858.  Edited  by  Robert  W.  Johann- 
sen.  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1965.  Pp.  vi,  330.  Notes, 
suggestions  for  further  reading.  Paperbound,  $1.95.)  This  volume  places 
its  focus  and  emphasis  on  the  seven  debates  held  between  August  21 
and  October  15,  1858,  but  it  includes  also  the  "acceptance"  speeches  of 
the  two  principals.  These  two  speeches  and  the  eleven-page  Introduction 
contribute  to  understanding  and  evaluating  the  significance  of  this 
foremost  American  "forensic  duel."  The  text  of  the  debates  indicates 
that  they  were  directed  to  immediate  issues  and  goals  rather  than  to 
future  objectives,  that  the  two  contestants  were  not  far  apart  on  some 
of  the  issues,  and  that  they  raised  still-relevant  questions  about  the 
responsibilities  of  citizens  to  their  government.  This  reprint  is  based  on 
the  printed  edition  of  the  debates  published  in  1860  rather  than  on  the 
verbatim  accounts  published  in  1858  in  the  Chicago  Times  and  the 
Chicago  Press  and  Tribune.  Inasmuch  as  the  1860  edition  was  itself 
taken  from  the  earlier  newspaper  accounts,  presumably  its  use  would 
automatically  result  in  the  reproduction  of  any  errors  that  edition  may 
contain. 

Constitutional  Problems  Under  Lincoln.  Revised  Edition.  By  James 
G.  Randall.  Reprint.  (Urbana:  University  of  Illinois  Press,  1964. 
Pp.  xxxiii,  596.  Notes,  bibliography,  index.  Paperbound,  $2.95.)  This 
reprint  edition  of  the  revised  edition  of  Professor  Randall's  Constitu- 
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tional  Problems  Under  Lincoln  is  a  book  of  more  than  ordinary  im- 
portance. Its  text,  the  citations  and  their  accompanying  comments, 
and  the  bibliographical  material  have  all  proved  their  worth  beyond 
need  for  elucidation  here.  Randall's  volume  tells  and  explains  much 
of  federal-state  relations  and  the  equally  important  problem  of  individual 
freedom  in  a  time  of  constitutional  travail. 

A  Century  of  Dishonor:  The  Early  Crusade  for  Indian  Reform. 
By  Helen  Hunt  Jackson.  Reprint.  Edited  by  Andrew  F.  Rolle.  (New 
York:  Harper  &  Row,  1965.  Pp.  xxii,  342.  Notes.  Paperbound,  $1.95.) 
Originally  published  in  1881,  A  Century  of  Dishonor  appeared  at  about 
the  time  warfare  between  Americans  and  the  aborigines  was  ending. 
Although  Indian  Commissioner  G.  W.  Manypenny's  Our  Indian  Wards 
(1879)  had  already  set  forth  long-time  abuses  in  American  treatment 
of  the  Indians  and  the  urgent  need  for  reform,  Mrs.  Jackson's  A  Century 
of  Dishonor  caught  the  ear  and  touched  the  heart  of  the  American  public 
far  more  than  did  Manypenny's  restrained  and  informative  study.  Mrs. 
Jackson  wrote  in  much  the  same  tone,  mood,  and  vein  as  did  the 
muckrakers  a  generation  later.  For  instance,  "It  makes  little  dif- 
ference .  .  .  where  one  opens  the  record  of  the  history  of  the  Indians; 
every  page  and  every  year  has  its  dark  stain.  The  story  of  one  tribe 
is  the  story  of  all,  varied  only  by  differences  of  time  and  place;  but 
neither  time  nor  place  makes  any  difference  in  the  main  facts.  Colorado 
is  as  greedy  and  unjust  in  1880  as  was  Georgia  in  1830,  and  Ohio  in 
1795;  and  the  United  States  Government  breaks  promises  now  as  deftly 
as  then,  and  with  an  added  ingenuity  from  long  practice"  (pp.  337-38). 
Actually  Mrs.  Jackson  offered  very  little  that  was  new — her  sources 
regarding  abuses  came  largely  from  documents  and  reports  of  the  war 
and  interior  departments.  In  general,  she  left  unanswered  the  funda- 
mental questions  about  desirable  Indian  policies. 

The  Negro  Since  Emancipation.  Edited  by  Harvey  Wish.  (Engle- 
wood  Cliffs,  N.  J.:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1964.  Pp.  vi,  184.  Selected 
bibliography.  Paperbound,  $1.95.)  This  volume  includes  a  variety  of 
selections  from  the  writings  and  addresses  of  sixteen  Negroes  from 
Frederick  Douglass  to  Elijah  Muhammed.  Taken  together,  they  indicate 
a  continuous  yearning,  stirring,  ferment,  and  determination  among 
Negroes  to  become  equal  and  responsible  citizens.  Although  these 
selections,  thoughtfully  read,  offer  shameful  examples  of  man's  in- 
humanity to  man,  they  also  afford  significant  evidence  of  substantial 
progress  achieved  as  well  as  of  substantial  progress  yet  to  be  achieved. 
This  provocative  volume  is  not  pleasant  reading,  but  it  is  worthy  of 
careful  reading  and  reflective  thought. 

New  Perspectives  in  World  History.  Edited  by  Shirley  H.  Engle. 
Thirty-Fourth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies. 
(Washington:  The  Council,  1964.  Pp.  xvi,  667.  Notes,  contributors' 
who's  who.  Clothbound,  $6.00;  paperbound,  $5.00.)  This  latest  yearbook 
of  the  National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies  is  immediately  concerned 
with  new  interpretations  to  help  bridge  "the  gap  between  advancing 
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scholarship  on  one  hand  and  the  content  and  the  teaching  of  world 
history  on  the  other."  It  is  intended  to  complement  rather  than  replace 
the  Council's  twentieth  yearbook,  Improving  the  Teaching  of  World 
History,  although  it  does  update  some  of  the  earlier  material  in  the 
areas  of  purpose,  organization,  and  methods  of  teaching.  Its  four  major 
divisions  deal  with  new  perspectives  in  intellectual  history,  in  period 
history,  in  the  study  of  world  regions,  and  in  the  study  and  teaching 
of  world  history.  The  last  of  these  divisions  could  just  as  easily  be 
addressed  to  teachers  of  American  history. 


Fort  Knox,  Indiana 

The  Indiana  Historical  Society  is  engaged  in  archeological 
and  historical  investigation  of  the  Fort  Knox  which  was 
built  north  of  Vincennes  in  the  winter  of  1803-1804,  probably- 
improved  and  made  more  defensive  in  1810-1811,  and  dis- 
mantled in  1813-1814.  Eventually,  it  is  hoped,  reconstruction 
of  the  Fort  will  be  made. 

The  Society  is  searching  for  the  plan  of  the  proposed  fort 
or  garrison  which  was  sent  to  the  secretary  of  war  by 
Cornelius  Lyman,  probably  in  November  1803,  with  covering 
letter.  The  reply  of  the  secretary  of  war,  December  6,  1803 
(War  Department  Letter  Book,  National  Archives) ,  mentions 
receipt  of  a  letter  from  Lyman  "enclosing  the  proposed  plan 
of  the  buildings  and  the  works  near  Vincennes." 

The  Society  would  also  like  to  obtain  manuscripts  or  other 
descriptions  of  the  Fort  and  life  there  which  might  be  in 
letters  written  by  soldiers  stationed  there  during  the  years 
1803-1814.  Several  regiments  or  detachments  saw  service 
there  during  this  period,  including  officers  and  men  from  at 
least  the  First,  Seventh,  and  Fourth  U.  S.  Infantry.  Among 
the  officers  were  Nathan  Heald,  Cornelius  Lyman,  Ambrose 
Whitlock,  Thornton  Posey,  Jesse  Jennings,  Jacob  W.  Albright, 
Zachary  Taylor,  John  P.  Boyd,  Thomas  H.  Richardson,  and 
Dr.  Samuel  McKee.  Also  of  interest  are  plans  of  what  might 
be  similar  forts  or  garrisons  of  about  this  same  period. 

Copies  of  any  such  materials  or  information  concerning 
them  should  be  sent  to  Miss  Caroline  Dunn,  Librarian,  Indiana 
Historical  Society,  140  North  Senate  Avenue,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana     46204. 


INDIANA   HISTORICAL   SOCIETY 


IPounded  in  1830,  this  Society  is  the  oldest  state  historical 
society  west  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  eighth  oldest  in  the  country. 
For  more  than  a  century  it  has  stimulated  research  into  various 
aspects  of  state  history  and  has  initiated  or  supported  public  move- 
ments to  secure  commemoration  of  historical  events. 

The  Indiana  Historical  Society  has  distinguished  itself  by  its 
extensive  archaeological  surveys  and  by  its  collection  of  artifacts. 
It  helps  sponsor  the  annual  Indiana  History  Conference  at  Indi- 
anapolis in  November.  As  a  publishing  agent  the  Society  has  issued 
over  twenty-two  volumes  of  Publications  and  more  than  three  volumes 
of  archaeological  and  linguistic  studies  in  its  Prehistory  Research 
Series  and  contributes  to  the  support  of  the  Indiana  Magazine  of 
History.  The  Society  maintains  a  library,  the  William  Henry  Smith 
Memorial,  which  is  devoted  to  Indiana  and  the  Old  Northwest.  It  is 
especially  interested  in  securing  the  papers  of  Hoosier  families. 

The  Society  functions  largely  through  sixteen  active  committees 
concerned  with  such  diverse  interests  as  archaeology  and  Indians, 
covered  timber  bridges,  historic  buildings,  sites  and  markers,  educa- 
tion, antiques,  early  water-powered  mills,  schools,  membership,  gen- 
ealogy, the  library,  and  publications. 

Membership  is  open  to  everyone  interested  in  history.  Each 
member  receives  the  monthly  Indiana  History  Bulletin,  published 
by  the  Indiana  Historical  Bureau;  the  quarterly  Indiana  Magazine  of 
History;  and  the  occasional  Publications  of  the  Society  as  they  are 
issued.  Papers  in  the  Prehistory  Research  Series  are  sent  free  to 
members  on  request. 


Membership  runs 
with  the  calendar 
year  and  is  of  the 
following  classes: 


Regular  Membership:    $5. 
Sustaining  Membership:    $10. 
Contributing  Membership:    $25. 
Life  Membership:    $200. 


Address:    Hubert  H.  Hawkins,  Secretary 

State  Library  and  Historical  Building 
Indianapolis,  Indiana    46204 


Form  of  a  Bequest 


I  hereby  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Indiana  Historical  Society  the  sum  of 

dollars 


The  Graduate  School 
Indiana  University 

Those  interested  in  entering  the 

Graduate  School  may  obtain  information  regarding 

the  various  programs  and  facilities 

available  and  requirements  for  advanced 

degrees  at  Indiana  University  by  writing  to 

the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  Those 

wishing  to  do  graduate  work  in  history  are 

invited  to  write  to  the  Chairman, 

Department  of  History,  concerning  the  specialized 

programs  and  research  facilities  in  this  field. 


